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Significant 


Sentiments 


Before Sky Flushed with Dawn 


The following poem is by Rabindranath Tagore,—“The Con- 


templation of Death” : 


On the day when death will knock at thy door, what wilt 


thou offer him? 


Oh, I will set before my guest the full vessel of my life— 
I will never let him go with empty hands. 

All the sweet vintage of all my autumn days and summer 
nights, all the earnings and gleanings of my busy life will I 
place before him at the close of my days when death will knock 


at my door. 


I have got my leave. Bid me farewell, my brothers! I bow 
to you all and take my departure. 

Here I give back the keys of my door—and I give up all 
claims to my house. I only ask for last kind words from you. 

We were neighbors for long, but I received more than I could 


give. 


Now the day has dawned and the lamp that lit my dark 


corner is out. 


A summons has come and I am ready for my journey. 

At this time of my parting wish me, good luck, my friends! 
The sky is flushed with the dawn and my path lies beautiful. 

Ask not what I have with me to take there. I started on my 
journey with empty hands and expectant heart. 

I shall put on the wedding garland. Mine is not the red- 
brown dress of the traveller, and though there are dangers in 
the way I have no fear in my mind. 

The evening star will come out when my voyage is done and 
the plaintive notes of the twilight melodies be struck up from 


the King’s gateway. 


I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the 


threshold of this life. 


What was the power that made me open out into this vast 
mystery like a bud in the forest at midnight? 

When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a 
moment that I was no stranger in this world, that the in- 
serutable without name and form had taken me in its arms 


in the form of my own mother. 


Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever 
known to me. And because I love this life, I know I shall love 


death as well. 


The child eries out when from the right breast the mother 
takes it away, in the very next moment to find in the left one 


its consolation. 


To End the Conflict 


A universe in which matter and energy, 
time and space, are not what they seem 
to common sense, but interlock and over- 
lap in the most puzzling way, a universe 
of appalling vastness, appalling age, and 
appalling meaninglessness, a universe in 
which the only perceptible trend is toward 
a final uniformity when no energy will be 
available, a state of cosmic death. 

Within this universe, however, a dif- 
ferent trend is in progress. It is the trend 
we call evolution, and it has consisted 
first in the genesis of living out of non- 
living matter, and then in the steady but 
slow progress of this living matter toward 
greater efficiency, greater harmony of con- 
struction, greater control over and greater 
independence of its environment toward 
man. It has also been a subjective trend 
toward greater activity and intensity of 
mind, toward greater capacities for know- 
ing, feeling, and purposing; and here, too, 
man is pre-eminent. 

This is the picture of the universe 


which Prof. Julian S. Huxley says reli- 
gion must now take account of in its 
theology and general outlook, in brief, 
shape itself by. 

Professor Huxley then points out, in his 
article “Religion Meets Science’ in The 
Atlantic Monthly, that an attribute of 
science is a neutrality in regard to emo- 
tions and moral and esthetic values which 
means that science, while in its own 
sphere of knowledge it is supreme, in 
other spheres is only a method or a tool. 

From this, appears the usefulness of re- 
ligion. “For what religion can do is to 
set up a scale of values for conduct, to 
provide emotional or spiritual driving 
force to help in getting them realized 
in practice.” 

If religion will but accept the fact of 
the capacity of life for progressive de- 
velopment, “‘the conflict between science 
and religion will be over, and both can 
join hands in advancing the great ex- 
periment of man”, 
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Hothouse 


“T often hear it said by weak and 
sentimental folk that we ought to screen 
our children from the testings and buffet- 
ings of life. I do not believe it’, says 
Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore, Md., in 
The Westminster Record. 

“My own observation leads me to say 
that the two prime causes for failure in 
children are these: a prolonged and weak 
sentimental indulgence of children in 
early childhood and youth, and then mis- 
chievous interferences with them when 
they must face life alone as grown men 
and women. Better never to have had a 
home than that one’s home should make 
us soft and flabby. Better go out and face 
the beatings of time and life until you 
are covered with wounds and bruises than 
to keep your skin whole within a _ hot- 
house of weak sentimentality and 
selfishness.” 
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Poets’ Reality 


Poets have a conception of reality dif- 
ferent from that of most men, who be- 
lieve reality to be the body of truths de- 
duced by philosophers or the body of facts 
discovered by scientists. Poets, according 
to John Masefield, English laureate, con- 
sider that the only reality is the forms © 
of beauty that are in poetry. “In rare ages } 
of the world”, he said, “men with imag- 
inative power used methods of narrative i 
and drama with such foree that what 
was externally true in human life was de 
scribed and made apparent in images of 
beauty, joy and vigor. Those images were 
the only reality known to us on earth’. 


House-Wrecking Religion 


Rey. Frank Lenwood, an English Con-— 
gregational minister, has written a book 
in which he confesses that he has scrapped 
all his old theology. “Jesus, Lord or 
Leader?” the title of his book, suggests 
his conclusion, that Jesus should be fol- 
lowed as the greatest of the sons of man 
and not as divine. ; 

“This book is written”, says Mr. Len- 
wood, “in the conviction that, until we 
clear away the condemned building, we 
shall never get room for the new archi- 
tecture which we plainly require. House- 
breaking is a dusty, risky, thankless task, 
and unimaginative watchers are im- 
pressed by the sense of aimless devasta- 
tion. But without the house-breaker the 
proudest buildings of our greatest cities 
would never have had the place to rise. 

“A modern city cannot justify its exist- 
ence solely as a museum of antiquities. It 
is even possible that, as we clear away 
the rickety materials, we may discover 
some old treasure which ‘restorations’ 
have overlaid. In any ease the construe- 
tive thinker for the new time will be set 
free. 

“The metaphor of building is a happy 
one. For theology is an external thing, 
attempting as it were to house religion, 
which is spiritual, and with more or less 
clumsy approximation to express in its 
architecture the character of the occupant. 
We need not fear that the tenant will 
suffer if the antique and inconvenient 
building is pulled down.” ‘ 
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77 of this age are seeking, or at least 
| sighing, for a renaissance of power. 
We have not got it from our schools or 
| our theories, from our formulas or our 


| devices. Yet get it we must if our shaken 


| world is to know that inward happiness 
| which a multitude of voices warns us that 
| we have lost. We observe also in the re- 
| ligion around us how much is drab, how 
much is timorous and furtive, how much 
| is destitute of the essential soul of reli- 
| gion, which is conviction. And we grope 
for a faith that dares and affirms and 
| exalts. For the refreshment of our souls 
| thus beset comes this triumphant festival. 
| Raster seizes our spirits with the radiance 
of a mighty morning-hour, with the 
| splendor of such a renovation and re-birth 
/as never before or since has quickened 
| the world of men. It is charged with 
| power. It is alive with courage. It sings 
for joy. It dares, it illuminates, it chal- 
Jenges, it transfigures. Learn what Easter 

means, and you wil! learn what souls can 
| do, Let us learn it then for our souls have 


much to do. 


| 
| YH 
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Consider first that for five centuries 
before Christ there had been study, ex- 
ploration, and elaborate test and trial in 
search for a sustaining faith and hope 
for men. Philosophy, led by consummate 
genius, had tried to build that celestial 
city. Ethical systems grave and deep had 
attempted to provide the great fulfillment. 
Mystery-religions had offered their con- 
tribution of rite and sacrament and secret 
ecstasy. Venerable traditions still called 
out to return to the ancient altars. And 
new forms of skepticism* bade men find 
precarious peace in following Nature, in 
living the life of the detached and lonely 
sage, in fostering the mind, in seizing the 
shining hour as it fled, or in eultivating 
proud despair. A prolonged and mighty 
search it was, five hundred years of it in 
academies and temples, in the whole 
active and reflective life of East and West. 

This cry the crude but impassioned 
vich deposit that it added to human ex- 
perience were and still remain of the 
highest value. But it is no reproach to 
that great service to say that it was end- 
ing in failure. The philosophers were too 

1, reeondite, and contradictory as 

always are. The ethical guides had 
ut them a stiff and aristocratic look. 
y could offer precept but not com- 
cate rapture, and they have remained 
this day thus limited. The disciples of 
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the occult were cut off from history and 
therefore could not control experiment by 
experience. The devotees of tradition were 
imprisoned in history and therefore could 
not turn experience into experiment. And 
the counselors of pragmatic sagacity or 
dramatic despair were thin and shrill as 
to this day they are. They failed, and it is 
a momentous question to ask: Who then 
succeeded ? 

The answer is even more momentous 
than the question. The answer indeed con- 
stitutes—and no apology is offered for 
Saying so—the most mighty as well as 
the most astonishing thing in history. Who 
succeeded? A peasant; a young artisan 
reared aloof from the currents of the 
world’s culture, unaware of academic 
speculation, untrained in systems, un- 
touched by cosmopolitan experience. Be- 
fore him and since, men have issued forth 
from cabin and cottage to shake the 
world. For it is not what there is around 
a man to see; it is in his power of seeing 
that determines greatness. On the village 
scroll of Nazareth Jesus read the essential 
history of all men. In the drab lives of 
fishermen and farmers he discerned power 
and kingdom and glory. The lanes of his 
hamlet were a universe and an apocalypse, 
for he saw the wayfarers as magnificent 
and immortal. A fashion indeed is spring- 
ing up in the infirm ward of liberalism to 
call Jesus ignorant. One man who says 
so would saturate our children with sex, 
would mutilate the highest powers of the 
spirit, and would substitute a bourgeois 
barrenness for the quickening vitality of 
the soul’s noblest aspirations and divinest 
loyalty. And he unlike Jesus is very 
learned. We are not to delay to discuss 
the preposterous. Let it simply be said 
that such men forget the difference be- 
tween enlightenment and light. More than 
once in history the enlightenment that 
darkens has been the chief enemy of the 
light that redeems. If genius were to be 
despised because it does not carry a cargo 
of pedantry, the record of our race would 
be a story of mediocrity written in lead. 

This peasant prophet then was killed. 
His death added disgrace to defeat, for 
he was put to death by capital punishment 
as a criminal. And so, the wise men said— 
types of the clever people who know every- 
thing except what is most worth know- 
ing—-so an insignificant life has passed 
into the perpetual darkness of ignomin- 
ious death. With that accomplished the 
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pundits could go back to work, the leaders 
of inveterate mediocrity could recover 
from the interruption caused by that flam- 
ing soul. As for those who had loved him 
there remained only desolate sorrow, un- 
dying memory, a shattered vision and a 
ruined hope. 

Let us go on with the story. We do not 
often hear it; and less often do we stand 
before it in perfect honesty with all our 
little formulas laid by, our catchwords 
dismissed to silence, and our sober minds 
studious to recover those marvelous hours 
when from the shrouded cross, from pros- 
trate collapse, and the whole havoc of de- 
feat, sounded the bugles of invincible 
victory that shall stir the foundations of 
time forever. 

*H 


What the world waked to discover was 
that the disciples of this Christ were 
speaking words to it—the strangest words 
that the world had ever heard. If they 
had been rambling philosophical conjec- 
tures the world would have answered: 
“We are sick and tired of such.” If they 
had been abstract moral precepts, it would 
have replied: “Our copy-books are already 
filled with all the ethical maxims they can 
hold.” If they had been invitations to 
join a new sect of initiates, it would have 
retorted: “We have the mystery-rites of 
Attis and Cybele, of Isis and Demeter, of 
Dionysus and Mithra, and we need no 
more; the measure of the esoteric is full.” 
The world indeed was weary of the dilet- 
tante; it was bored by the declaimer; it 
was surfeited with the miracle-monger 
and millennium-dreamer. A world, you 
gee, very much like ours it was; for we 
too have lost patience with learned and 
unlearned ranters who are giving us wind 
and stubble and straw. Deep in the heart 
of that age as it is deep in the heart of 
our own was the half-despairing ery: ‘In 
the name of heaven show us a soul, a 
commonwealth of souls, and a Captain of 
souls to lead it. Give us an experience. 
Touch us with rapture. Put an end to 
elocution. Lift us into life!” 

This cry the crude but impassioned 
preachers of the Crucified answered with 
power. The first thing noticeable in them 
was that they said something. They made 
affirmations. They performed the first act 
of human intelligence, which is to assert, 
and the first act of human will, which is 
to take responsibility for the assertion 
made. They did not say: “You cannot 
prove anything by us; we never said any- 
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thing; we artfully avoided a practise so 
dangerously honest; or if we accidentally 
did say something we take it back if 
there is anybody who doesn’t like it.” In 
them was none of this hideous wreckage 
and deathly ineptitude. Whatever this 
speech or voice was, Peter’s Galilean 
accent or Paul’s high tones strained with 
the fervors of his majestic heart, they 
made statements, stood by them, and at 
last by sword or crucifixion died for them. 
The world was startled, it is always 
startled, to see men, in this case obscure 
men, not professionalizing because they 
had been coached but amazingly inspiring 
because mysteriously inspired. Souls had 
arrived on the scene and a new power to 
transfigure souls was revealed to men who 
had lost hope of ever seeing it. 


HK 


The next quality seen in them was that 
they preached no musical aggregation of 
abstract nouns—the perpetual delusion of 
prophets who have nothing to foretell or 
to forthtell. Their roots were in history 
and in life. They announced a Person who 
had lately lived. That Person was provi- 
dential. He was to awaken the loyal, to 
lead the eager, to rebuild the broken, to 
lift the fallen, and to make humble the 
exalted. They gave vitality to what the 
academies had been groping for as a 
theorem; namely, that the crown of all 
existence and the key to life and death 
and destiny are to be found in living soul. 
Paul’s whole essential gospel was: Live 
that man’s life! Form the Christ within 
you. He is not separated from you. He is 
the first-born of many brethren. He is 
head and we are members. And so striving 
you will be reborn. From servitude you 
will rise to freedom. From legalities Stoic 
or Mosaic you will pass into the great 
adoption, and to the abyss of splendor 
from which all worlds take origin and 
law. You may open your lips and say: 
Father! You are not orphans. You are 
not a forlorn puzzle set for an exercise 
in philosophical classrooms. You are not 
derelicts moaning in chaos. You are not 
meant to contrive private enthusiasms 
which to you are consoling but to the uni- 
verse are baseless and foredoomed. You 
are souls and persons, not things nor 
animals, and the life you are to live is 
that life just lived in Palestine, sharing 
its trust, partaking of its grace, manifest- 
ing its mercy, acquainted too with its 
sorrows but passing through them to its 
coronation. 

And finally they announced a _ world- 
wide kingdom of world-wide love in which 
should be neither learned nor unlearned, 
Greek nor barbarian as final distinctions, 
but a fraternity as wide as mankind, a 
family bound by one equal calling, sus- 
tained by the living presence of its Lord, 
and transforming history by increasingly 
realizing the super-historical ordainment 
written in our spirits by the everlasting 
God. The foundation of this fraternity 
was righteousness; the following of Christ 
was its law of liberty ; and the redemption 
of the world was its vocation and re- 
sponsibility. Thus about a Person was as- 
sembled the whole aggregate of persons— 
the only centre that persons can possibly 
assemble about—thus spiritual life was 
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given massiveness and a principle of co- 
herence, the ideal was at last furnished 
with features, and was quickened with 
the most moving loyalty and the largest 
expansion of thought and hope that the 
world had ever seen or has since seen. 

A profound change, was it not, from the 
ruin of Good Friday? In the rapidity of 
its emergence, in the fervor of its con- 
fidence, in its sense of universal vocation, 
in the march of its banners upon the 
consolidated might of paganism, in its 
heroism before the forlornest of hopes, 
and in its:brilliance of conviction in the 
presence of a hundred toppling faiths, can 
there be a mind so torpid as not to see 
something of wonder and glory and awe? 
For the wonder and glory and awe there 
was a foundation of two primary con- 
victions. One was that Jesus had shown 
his survival of death; the other, even 
more remarkable, was that his friends 
were not permitted to cherish this as- 
surance as a private consolation; they 
must at heavy cost go out and tell it to 
a hostile world; for this Master of theirs 
was meant for the ages and his life was 
the providential opening of a new era for 
mankind. Easter is the festival of that 
transformation, that utterly astounding 
illumination. Easter is no inheritance of 
an ancient ritual in welcome to spring. 
It is no modification of folk-lore about 
the gods of new vegetation. To that depth 
of nonsense let us not descend. Easter 
is the commemoration of men trans- 
figured. It is the feast-day of an experi- 
ence that showed death to be an element 
in the victoriousness of life. It is the 
supreme memorial of the transcendence 
of souls over the accident of the disinte- 
gration of molecules. It is the confirma- 
tion of the sovereignty of spirit, the most 
defiant, the most eloquent, the most ex- 
acting, the most deep and splendid as- 
sertion that man can fling into the face 
of death. That is what Easter is, a tri- 
umphant day glorifying our dust with 
prophetic and undying light. 

What was the actual experience that 
set these tides of power moving to such 
shining shores? Come to your own con- 
clusions; only do so not idly and not by 
the indolent application of some maxim 
made up beforehand. For myself this 
world is charged with spiritual and divine 
power. Every supreme soul is a thing of 
awe to me. Environment, inheritance, and 
the doctrine of wish-fulfillment I regard 
as appalling and infantile mythology as 
an explanation of such souls or of any 
soul. They break in upon us from the 
unseen; and that only means that they 
show to us what we ourselves are in 
promise and potency. For we all emerge 
from the unseen, from an order of spir- 
itual existence which confers on us those 
high capacities for which we are so little 
grateful, though they are the witnesses 
within us of our kinship with immortal 
being. If we were not depraved by ma- 
terialist superstition we should see that 
materiality is no more the meaning of the 
universe than sensuality is the meaning 
of man. We are souls but overhung with 
a veil. We moye among divine purposes 
but unfortunately we oftener look back- 
ward than upward. There come however 
upon the earth souls through whom God’s 
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glory and our own glory shine most man! 
fest. And a few such have come not 
one age but for all ages. These are tl 
leaders that emancipate millions, and th 
first of them all is Christ. That such ¢ 
one survives death I believe anyhow, fo 
I believe we all survive it. That fulfillin; 
such a calling as was his, he furthermore 
experientially proved his survival, is | 
conclusion which a study of the evidene 
as honest as I could make it and pro 
longed enough to justify stating it, force: 
upon me. Legendary additions were in 
evitably added to the event; but the 
event is presupposed by the legends. Thos 
who had perceived hardly anything of 
Christ’s significance in his first appear- 
ance began to understand it from a sp 
itual manifestation that we must call a 
reappearance. That this was conspicu 
ously the case with two men, Peter late 
a traitor, and Paul still an active perse 
cutor, stands upon evidence which is in- 
deed of an unusual kind but of such sub- 
stance as no theories made up out of the 
air suffice to nullify. The effects 
hysteria would have worn away, 

should think. But since what they calle¢ 
their vision sustained them through thirt; 
years of grinding labor, maintained Paul's 
faith when he suffered stoning and lash 
ing in his body and disillusion in hi 
heart’s affection, and since it led ther 
both to eruel death at last, we begin t 
doubt whether unreality belongs to thei 
tremendous experience or to our conjee 
tures of the easy chair. 
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This I have said in order to avoid 
thing I abhor, evasion. But whatever i 
your accounting for that glorious hour ol 
history, at least look back at it, study it, 
and feel within you the lift of its mag- 
nificence. It announces to you a divine 
adoption. Accept it. It asks you for 
loyalty. Answer it. It sends you forth com 
missioned to transform your homes, youl 
business, and as far as your influence 
tells, to redeem the day you live in. @ 
forth bearing that noble charge as life 
first responsibility. And it speaks to yo 
the heroic word that changes grief an 
sheds a great light on death. Hear that 
word. The purest and bravest have uttere 
it. Join their company, the host that sw 
round Christ, and in that high companion. 
ship be in life faithful, in speech truthfu 
in pain trustful, and in death expe 
It is because you, children of the Death 
less, are invincible that Easter is ex 
ultant. Hearken then to the day’s ringing 
message till your own hearts ring 
answer. 

Such is Easter. In it there is a finality 
a “once for all”, as there is in ever 
vital religion. Once for all will we 
will we not enthrone our spiritual natu 
and subordinate everything to it including 
death? Once for all will we live and di 
with faces turned to Life and Law an¢ 
Love? Once for all will we take the nam 
and try to share the work of Christ? 
we do, the pealing organs and the joye 
bells of Easter will be no mere celebr 
tion of a retrospect but an announcemen 
of present power and a promise ths 
power shall be lifted to fulfillment. — 


; HAT a glorious sight it is to see 
3 before me on this Easter morning 
_the friends and members of the liberal 
ehureh in this community. I greet you in 
the name of all that is highest and best 
in the free faith which we share together. 
We are both heirs of the past and heralds 
| of the future. Ours is peculiarly a reli- 
| gion of the resurrection, for it is our 
particular mission in the world to see 
that the spirit of light which has been 
_ buried in the dark tomb of hardened 
| dogmatism rises again in a new body of 
"truth. This 
affirmation. 
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Ours is a civilizing faith. I ran across 
| an unpublished letter the other day which 
had been written by Professor Charles 
Hliot Norton, of Harvard, more than 
thirty years ago to a clergyman who had 
| undertaken to deliver a course of lectures 
_| to his people on Dante’s “Divine Comedy”. 
__ As you know, Norton was a great Dante 
| scholar, and he might have said, as Lowell 
did, that all the learning which he pos- 
| sessed he had acquired through his study 
of Dante. In this letter Professor Norton 
| charmingly expressed his pleasure over 
_ the preacher’s effort to bring the message 
of the “Divine Comedy” to his flock, and 
he closed the epistle with this beautiful 
| remark, “It is a very civilizing work that 
| you are doing.’ I have been turning those 
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words over and over in my mind. 
Tam going to have that letter framed 
and put on the walls of my study for a 
motto so that on those Sundays between 
_ Easter and Easter, when I am depressed 
somewhat by the absence of so many of 
_ you from the congregation, I can sustain 
my courage by saying to myself, “Do not 
be downhearted, for it is a very civiliz- 
ing work that you are doing.” 

Ours is a civilizing religion, first, be- 
cause we are not ignorant of the past. We 
_appreciate our heritage. We have not 
turned our backs upon that which has 
'/ eome down to us in the ever broadening 
and deepening stream of Christian faith. 
Some day, when we have become thor- 
oughly conscious of the unbounded cath- 
olicity of our faith, we shall build 
churches that are full of symbolic win- 
dows, frescoes and sculpture, reminding 
us of the civilizing forces which so richly 
eluster around and in the Christian tra- 
| dition. Chastened by the love that be- 
| lieveth all things, and firmly established 
| in the mood of universal affirmation, we 
| shall renounce the deadening spirit of 
| denial, and hold fast to all that is good 
| in our cultural inheritance. 

- Ours is a civilizing faith because of its 

imperturbability. We are not undone by 
| the little minds who interpret Christianity 
‘in a narrow and sectarian spirit, nor will 
we allow ourselves to be nettled by those 
in turn, reply to this sectarianism 
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Let the reader suppose that Mr. 
Palmer is here speaking to his con- 
gregation a few moments before the 
Haster service begins. With that pic- 
ture in one’s mind, his article will be 
doubly interesting. 


claim a universal comprebensiveness for 
our dominant mood, and we aspire to the 
use of our critical faculties in the affirm- 
ative and not in the negative spirit. 
Our aim, for example, is not to quarrel 
over the naiveté of a St. Francis but to 
rejoice over his warm humanity and his 
mystic sense of union with all creation 
and its creator. Our aspiration is not to 
spend our energies in cynical reprisals at 
the dogmatic formalism of a Dante but 
to build into our faith something of the 
moral majesty, architectural grandeur and 
spiritual insight of the greatest of all the 
Christian poets. It is not the Husses, the 
Wiclifs, the Servetuses alone whom we 
claim for our spiritual ancestry. We are 
both Catholic and Protestant in the reach 
of our cultural affinities and spiritual re- 
lationships. We believe that the race-mind 
is now entering upon an age in which it 
will leave behind the sophomoric egotism 
of a petulant religion for a fuller and 
mellower faith. 

You will not expect, therefore, that I 
shall mar the beauty of this Easter serv- 
ice by any reference to the sterile intel- 
lectual doctrines regarding the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the grave. Those of you 
who wait for some vocal assurance from 
the pulpit that he did rise must be calmly 
told that such an expectation places you 
in the primary grade of the liberal faith. 
As you pass from level to level of the 
spirit, from lower to higher and yet 
higher forms of spiritual discernment, 
questions about the physical resurrection, 
and, indeed, every shred of concern over 
the fact, will pass entirely from your 
thinking. It is a phase of the matter 
which belongs to our religious immaturity. 
On the other hand, those of you who 
anticipate any overt denial of the miracle 
are likewise urged to the long practice of 
the life of the spirit, until you too have 
passed beyond the point where it seems 
important either to affirm or deny any- 
thing regarding the physical facts of the 
resurrection of Christ. 
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What you are asked to believe, if you 
can, is that the Spirit which Christians 
have long associated with the name of 
Christ does live. No words are large 
enough to comprehend the meaning of that 
Spirit. It is, as we say, beauty, and truth, 
and goodness. But it is far too elusive 
to catch even with these fragrant words. 
But you are not urged to this or to any 
other definite formulation of belief. What 
you are really expected to do is to make 
the effort to release your mind from an 
attitude of doubt into one of faith, and, 
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having attained that state of mind, you 
are asked to walk through the garden of 
the flowers of Christian experience day 
by day, and week by week, until its love- 
liness becomes a part of your own mind 
and heart. 

This church is here for the purpose of 
reminding you that such a life of con- 
templation in which you familiarize your- 
self with the best thought and feeling of 
humanity is the only sure road to a re- 
ligion of maturity. This church is here to 
remind you that the mainstream of Chris- 
tianity is a stream of noble and elevating 
religious experience, and you are cautioned 
not to allow yourself to be diverted into 
any eddies or backwaters of the spirit. 
Our mission is to let all that is ugly 
and ignoble die by its own weight, to 
combat it by a kind of non-violence of the 
spirit, and to unite ourselves together for 
the regular affirmation of those truths 
which are universal in their appeal to 
our hearts and minds. 


This church, then, seeks to be a Giviliz- 
ing influence in your lives. It hopes 


through the years to swing wide before 
you every door of the spirit, and to bid 
you enter in. We are Christian in no 
sense of exclusiveness, but only in the 
sense that we wish to assert a steadfast 
loyalty to our own tradition, and to ex- 


‘tract from it all the richness which it 


holds for us. We believe that, as Lowell 
said of his study of Dante that it brought 
him into touch with a whole world of 
thought and feeling, so shall our sincere 
attempt to understand Christianity in its 
highest sense bring us into touch with all 
truth, beauty, and goodness everywhere, 
our Christianity being only the center 
from which we take our bearings. © 

I need not remind you that such a reli- 
gion as I have tried to suggest cannot be 
practiced by an annual, or even a semi- 
annual visit to the services of this church. 
This place cannot become a very great 
civilizing, mellowing, and _ spiritualizing 
influence in your life until you attend its 
services with unfailing regularity. If you 
believe that the thoughts and emotions 
which we seek to generate here are the 
kind that will enlarge and ennoble your 
life, if you believe that to take an affirma- 
tive attitude toward our rich cultural tra- 
dition is the way to a deeper comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of life, then, you are 
asked to look upon your presence at this 
Easter service as the resurrection in you 
of an old discipline that leads unfailingly 
into new life. You are asked to come to 
this place and drink from the ever-flow- 
ing springs of the water of the Spirit. 
And, out of such fidelity in the exercise 
of the kind of worship which this church 
offers, you are promised the gradual 
ripening in your soul of a faith that will 
meet every modern need. 
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The Legitimacy of the Imagination 


HE greatest obstacle to a happy and 

upbuilding belief in immortality is lack 
of the power of the imagination. Here at 
Easter there comes such an impact of 
mass feeling, stirred in us by nature and 
history, that all those who have no cher- 
ished adverse bent or cynicism fall for 
the moment under the spell of faith. On 
dull, gray days, however, or when death 
close home, and people with a 
keen, eager anxiety ask whether they 
shall see again those whom they have 
lost, they often ery out to their would-be 
comforters, “You tell us that our friends 
are living still, but oh! how without 
those bodies that have been the sign of 
their presence with us, how without 
earth’s familiar conditions, can it be?” 
What oftenest fails sorrowing hearts at 
their time of need, that is, is either an 
imagination alive enough, or faith that 
such an imagination, if they possess it, 
can tell them, not dreams, but the truth. 


strikes 
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The indicated vindication of the mission 
of the imagination states that, properly 
controlled and cultivated, it is the legiti- 
mate, well-authenticated, necessary power 


in us, which is meant to lead men into 
sure knowledge of their immortal life 


beyond the grave. 

The imagination, from many angles, is 
a far more dependable, rugged, masculine, 
indispensable faculty than our loose talk 
and thought are apt to suggest. For one 
thing, modern civilization points out that 
imagination is not something confined to 
children, poets, fairy-tale-spinners. A few 
years ago, it says, and every modern busi- 
ness and every commonplace convenience 
of to-day were only bits of imagination ! 

The imagination, further, has done far 
bigger things than create the complicated 
and wonderful fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion. Because it corresponds to something 
in the outside universe and is one of the 
most sensitive regions where God makes 
that objective world to be felt in human- 
ity, the imagination has been the servant 
of the Holy Spirit, and has started the 
revelation of all our knowledge about God 
Himself and duty and an invisible world. 

Humanity has followed many a_ will-o’- 
the-wisp, to be sure, under its spell. 
Nothing more liable to error, subjectivity 
and illusion, nothing needing more con- 
stant checking up by history, science and 
reason, than the imagination! But once 
give it free, if sober, play, and all through 
our lives we find its combining and ex- 
perimenting activity leading us on, no 
less in our spiritual than in our mechan- 
ical destiny, to something to which the 
real world corresponds, 

The imagination first suggested to men, 
ages ago, their belief in immortality, pos- 
sibly through dreams thoughts of 
ghosts. That belief has since received suffi- 
cient approval from reason to be a sober 
belief. 

On the negative side, having withstood 
constant and many-sided criticism and 
still persisted, it has the credentials, for 
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being a fact in the objective world, of its 
long and tenacious survival. 

Positively, it corresponds to our confi- 
dence in the reality of goodness and love. 
There have been a few yoices raised to 
contend that the continuation of our per- 
sonal lives not necessary for the ful- 
fillment of these ideals. But these have 
been few on the whole, and drowned by 
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A way of salvation is not enough with- 
out a philosopy of salvation, and those 
who neglect rational thought about divine 
things become philosophically illiterate. 

—Dr. George R. Dodson. 


Man’s love for his fellowmen, his pas- 
sion for beauty exalt him aboye all living 
ereatures.—Dilivorth Lupton. 


Everyone should be respected as an in- 


dividual, but no one idolized. 
—Albert Finstein. 
Duty is not a course of conduct dic- 


tated by a supernatural authority; it is 
simply conduct that will best further the 
general good.—Arthur E#. Morgan. 


is a sin to be socially blind. 
—Minot Simons. 


Today it 


Religion is man's never-ceasing attempt 

discover a road to spiritual serenity 
the perplexities and dangers of 
daily life-—Hdirard Loper. 


to 


across 


Though all society is founded on in- 
tolerance, all improvement is founded 
on tolerance.—George Bernard Shar, 


The church ought to adopt the first 
principle of business, which is not to 
quarrel with its customers. 


—Bruce Barton. 


Religion began with the dim sense of a 
general power blowing in the winds, run- 
ning in the waters, shining in the stars. 

—Gaius Glen Atkins. 


very time we let ourselves believe for 
unworthy reasons, we weaken our powers 
of weighing evidence.—W. K. Clifford. 


The atmosphere of praise surrounding 
the scientist tempts him to say and do 
things beyond his natural inelination. 

David Rhys Williams. 


more hearty, genial, better-balanced minds 

free from the spell of the over-precious, 
the over-refined—which haye continued to 
see in a human personality the supreme 
vehicle of God's reason and love. 

Can we imagine, then, that bright, vivid 
world, not far away, in the joy of which 
we shall all soon have part? Partly no! 
and partly, yes! Just how we shall feel 
and act, when these familiar physical 
bodies are no longer ours, who would 
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dare, in detail, to predict! Life itself he 
on earth is so wonderful and complicat 
—made up of so many strange relation 
ships, kept existent by such a balance 
effects of nature, humanity, God, that i 
holds wp a warning finger to us when wi 
try too hard to envisage the continuati 
of that life into new conditions. 

On the other hand, there are larger 
lines along which our power of reasoni ; 
is not meant to be so limited. Whateve 
the vindication of personality, conscien 
and love demands, the imagination proep- 
erly may play about and depict as th 
condition of our life to be. 

In the world to come, for instance, w 
shall all be supremely alive. Our picture 
of ourselves there may be closely modeled 
on those earthly moments here, of sud 
vivid thought and will, that we have “a 
cosmic consciousness’, “an unbelief in 
death”! We shall be alive in the world 
ahead as we are alive on earth only o 
those rare occasions when no chain of th 
sluggish body holds us down, but thought, 
feeling, action, are stimulated to their 
richest and freest. 

We shall be alive there, just as we are 
here, through our self-expression again 
an outside resistance. “Give me no heaven 
where there is no chance to work!’ There, 
as here, there will be interesting week-day 
tasks to be done, goals to be reached, and 
the beckoning finger of something ever 
ahead to lead us on. 

Finally, the greatest reward of heaven 
will be the renewal of the sacred, precious 
ties with others that get broken here, 
together with the deepened understanding 
and sense of justice, purer affection, 
more helpful, constant kindnesses, into 
which, with peace and joy, it will enable 
us to enter. 
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Such imaginings are all a legitimate 
and essential part of our soberest intel 
lectual equipment. By them, God’s Holy 
Spirit, active in each personality, searches 
all things, even the deepest mysteries, and 
reveals to us the things which He has 
prepared for them that love Him. 

Here at Easter this use of the imagina 
tion becomes glorified. It is to be culti 
vated in all directions, but most where its 
findings are greatest and deepest. Here 
on earth lives are to be made sensitive 
to the joys of justice and service, of un 
selfish tenderness and love, of insight a 
faith. It was the quickening of the human 
possibility of doing this by which, under 
the touch of Jesus’ life and death, the 
metaphysical fact of personal immorta 
ity, long known before and darkly held 
was transformed nineteen centuries age 
into the bright consciousness of the firs 
caster. We may to-day, in our turn, 
imagine all that Christ’s spirit means, 
translated into terms of our work and 
homes and loyal relationships and pure 
aspirations. We may embroider it, as ¥ 
live, with sensitive, warm hearts an 
eager wills, till, with keen and child-like 
minds in the face of death, we are suré 
in the world to come, of life everlasting 


HERE are liberals and “liberals’— 
_ + of course. But I do not mean the quota- 
tion-mark ones just now. The liberal who 
_ breathes the fresh air of freedom and 
-veason, whose prejudices are held in 
check, whose heart is for sympathetic 
understanding—that is the one I mean. 

For the “liberal” who sneers at ancient 
religious tales or utterly ignores them be- 
cause they are untrue suffers loss of the 
og that comes from myth and allegory, 
loss of understanding from human imag- 
‘ination and hope. And the “liberal” who 
treasures the ancient religious tale simply 
|for the sake of its beauty and ritual 
quality fails to grasp the eternal human 
truth it may contain. Then with mind and 
heart both open wide let us come to the 
old Waster story once again. 

Reason waves literal truth aside at once. 
We are not living at a time when it is 
| necessary to point out the impossibility of 
a man’s dying, coming to life again -and 
appearing and disappearing before the 
eyes of his fellows. Besides, we are so 
| far removed from the recorded event that 
| we have no way of examining the witness 
| given. All that we can do is to search out 
those significances of the story which en- 
dear it to the heart without compromising 
: the integrity of the mind—the funda- 
j 
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mental human experience and idealism 
that lie within the framework. And there 
| wre at least three. 

The first bears witness to the triumph 
of noble life over shameful death. 

In far distant Palestine a man lived 
so nobly and truly that he inevitably 
came up against the authority of the day 
and was consigned to the shame of ceruci- 
fixion. But this did not serve to blow out 
his light, rather it lifted it on high for 
all to see. And herein lies a glory of life 
that inspires to-day as always through 
the ages. For he who devotes himself to 
What he is convinced is right, even to the 
point of shame and pain and death, is 
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eee who seeks in the Gospel story 
some definite statement which clearly 
aflirms the immortality of the soul will 
be disappointed. In vain do we = search 
through the recorded words of Jesus for 
a direct and definite answer to the many 
eager questions which rise in every heart: 
Shall we meet again, in that future life, 
those whom we have loved here? Shall 
we retain, there, our this-world individ- 
tality? Shall we know each other there? 
How we wish the Scribes and Pharisees 
had asked such questions as these, in- 
d of the catch-questions which they 
often propounded ; or that the disciples 
asked them. Still, knowing the life 
us as we do, and the faith of Jesus. 
can deduce what his answers might 
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made immortal—the great with an in- 
mortality that lifts all generations. The 
Easter story tells us that it is worth 
while to stand by our convictions, come 
what may. So, we live for mankind and 
though losing self, gain all. 

Second, we find in the old, old story 
witness to the strength of a personality 
that can live on in others after death. 

Whatever may be said concerning the 
account of the resurrection in the gospels 
one thing is sure, something happened to 
make the followers of Jesus rally from 
their fear and grief. Was it not that they 
laid hold upon the vital image of their 
master? His was a personality that had 
stamped itself upon their very soul. That 
it was, not the cruel death, which was 
bound to conquer. One who has lived 
vibrantly is remembered by his fellows, 
nay, is a real part of them. His ideas and 
devotions have become inextricably inter- 
twined with the hopes and plans and 
whole life of loved ones so that he lives 
on in them. The Easter story shows us 
an immortality of mankind, indeed. For 
we live not to ourselves alone. The stamp 
of personality is upon the world of men. 

Third, this story from the Christian tra- 
dition bears witness to the wonderful 
spiritual urge in man. 

Up from the brutes we came, blindly 
urged to life until we saw ourselves alive, 
began to search for the meaning of things. 
Then came ideals to shape our future. 
Then the race lifted itself from the pres- 
ent. and looked backward to evaluate, 
forward to achieve new ends. Then there 
emerged ideas to which men gave them- 
selves, ideas which meant more than a 
single life, more than many lives but were 
for the sake of life itself in its upward 
growth. Jesus held to such ideas and gave 
his life in their service. The Easter story, 
therefore, shows how men believed in 
their worth. For who can truly die if 
filled with the ideal? Such an one is part 
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of the living force, urged forward by tre- 
mendous process. He cannot die. He lives 
—lives in the splendor of high human en- 
deavor, lives in the hopes of man, lives 
on while yet the race grows in spiritual 
strength to fullest stature. We believe it 
to be so for we, too, feel the urge. 

The Easter story is freighted with so 
much worth to the liberal that he must 
needs treasure it long. What if it be myth 
or legend? It pulses with eternal human 
experience. What if it be beautiful with 
ritual quality? It also teems with human 
faith and hope. For through this story 
of the resurrection of a spiritual master 
among men we of the generations are 
enabled to see not only the great but the 
common man taking his eternal way. 

Always the story comes freshly if we 
are receptive to its message. Always it 
bears joyful inspiration to the spirit. In 
these times of ours when the ideal lan- 
guishes it is as the grip of good news. 

Long ago one dared to stand by his 
convictions although it would have been 
more prudent to be cautious. He died 
in the service of his ideal and lo, that for 
which he stood lives on strengthened by 
his daring. 

Long ago one lived whose personality 
shone round about him. He died and his 
friends proved him immortal. In their own 
lives they gave him immortality. 

Long ago one felt the lure of the ideal 
as the call of God and dying made his 
followers feel the divinity that was his 
and theirs bound fast to the spiritual urge. 

There are liberals and “liberals’’—of 
course. But I do not mean the quotation- 
mark ones. The liberal who breathes the 
fresh air of freedom and reason yet whose 
heart is for sympathetic understanding— 
that is the one who finds the Easter story 
a link in the vast chain of human expert- 
ence and an inspiration to the immortal 
life of the spirit. 


of Hesus in Jmmortality 
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have been. Likely he would have said 
something like this: “Be not anxiously 
concerned about these things, for your 


Heavenly Father knoweth that ve have 
need of them: but, rather, seek ye the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Let not your hearts tbe troubled; if 
there were need to be anxious concerning 
these things I would have told you so. 
You have confidence in me: how much 
more should you have confidence in God! 


In ty Father's house there are many 
mansions.” 
Or, perhaps, he would have referred 


them to the Scriptures, as he so often did, 
saying: “What saith the Scriptures? How 
readest thou? The Lord is my Shepherd 


I shall not want. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow. of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art 


with me. Surely goodness and merey shall 
follow me all the days of my life and I 


will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 
The faith of Jesus was very like the 


simple, trustful faith of the Psalmist. But 
the faith of the Christian Church has 
ever been more near the skepticism of 
Thomas, unwilling to rest its hope of im- 
mortality entirely upon spiritual evidence. 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails and put my finger into the 
print of the nails and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.’’ That is 
the evidence which traditional Christianity 
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demands and upon which it rests its 
assurance of immortality—the evidence 
of the resurrection of the body of Jesus. 

The Christian Church has found its 
evidence of the immortality of Jesus in 
the empty tomb; it has been blind to the 
evidence of his immortality in his ac- 
ceptance of the cross. It has found its 
evidence of the immortality of Jesus in 
the hopeful rumors which brought the dis- 
ciples back to Jerusalem after the cruci- 
fixion; it has been blind to the evidence 
of his immortality in the tragie fact which 
eaused the disciples to flee from Jeru- 
salem. It has found its evidence of the 
immortality of Jesus in the reported tri- 
umph of his body over the tomb; it has 
been blind to the evidence of his immor- 
tality in the triumph of his spirit over 
the cross. There was no need to bring 
that poor, broken body back to life, to 
prove to any understanding heart that 
the spirit which it had contained was an 
imperishable and an immortal spirit, or 
that it was begotten of the Eternal God. 

And yet it was through such natural 
evidence of the divinity of the human 
spirit that Jesus made the discovery that 
man is the child of God—that the spirit 
of man is the offspring of the spirit which 
God is. 

That natural evidence the Christian 
Chureh was unwilling to accept as a 
sufficient ground for its belief in immor- 
tality, for the simple reason that the 
Christian Church was not itself spiritual 
enough to feel the power of purely spir- 
itual evidence. Out of the poverty of its 
own spiritual life it demanded for itself, 
as well as for others, evidence that was 
supernatural—evidence that could be seen 
and felt and heard—a body raised from 
the dead with the marks of the death- 
wounds upon it. 


Of the books of the Gospel, the oldest 
was the Gospel according to Mark. If you 
have in your home a copy of the Revised 
Edition of the Bible you will find a foot- 
note under the last chapter of this book 
which says: “The two oldest Greek manu- 
seripts [of this book] and some other 
authorities, omit from verse 9 to the end.” 
These are the verses which tell of the 
resurrection of the body of Jesus, and 
which were not a part of the original 
Gospel according to Mark. 

It is worthy of note, also, that this, the 
oldest of the books of the Gospel, does 
not contain the story about the miraculous 
birth of Jesus nor the legends about the 
Magi and the Shepherds, which are in- 
cluded in the Gospel according to Matthew 
and Luke. We could well spare the mir- 
acle story of the virgin-birth, but we 
should be poorer indeed without the beau- 
tiful, legendary poems which tell of the 
Magi and the Shepherds and the Heavenly 
Host. 

But even here the editors of these 
books of the Gospel showed their lack 
of spiritual perception, for they put the 
Hallelujah Chorus of the angels at the 
wrong end of the Gospel story. They put 
it at the beginning, whereas they should 
have put it at the end! If ever the 
silence of the silent heavens was broken 
by the voices of angels, it should have 
been in that hour when Jesus, in the 
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agony of his suffering, eried aloud, “Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?? 

If the writers of the books of the 
Gospel had had a clearer spiritual per- 
ception, if they had understood better 
the significance of the life and teachings 
of Jesus, their narratives would not have 
ended as they do, with the conflicting 
tales about the resurrection of Jesus; but 
their narratives would have ended with 
the death of Jesus and with his ery from 
the cross, “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” Belief in the immor- 
tality of Jesus and in the immortality of 
all mankind would then have been rested, 
where Jesus rested it, upon the conviction 
that the spirit of man is of the very 
nature of the spirit of the Most High and 
the Most Holy. It is there that we, in our 
Fellowship, rest our assurance of immor- 
tality. And our assurance finds a sure 
support in the spiritually courageous con- 
fidence of Jesus, who, in that hour of 
darkness upon the cross, when all the 
energies of his life were rapidly draining 
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To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Of course, Professor Hutcheon can 
speak for himself. It is not necessary that 
another should reply to Mr. Marzolf’s 
criticism of his book.* It seems to me a 
pity, however, that a book so helpful and 
so valuable in our present crisis should 
be so unhappily launched upon the seas 
of modern thought as it is in this review. 

I am sure that Mr. Marzolf did not 
mean to be unjust in his statement of 
Professor Hutcheon’s position, but the 
fact remains that his analysis of the 
author’s thought is quite misleading, and 
his conclusions show a dogmatism which 
is somewhat in the spirit of the old 
authoritative supernaturalism which he 
denounces. 

The reviewer tells us that Dr. Hutcheon 
is suggesting that we sink the one thing 
that distinguishes man, his reason, into a 
sub-human, unconscious, irrational intui- 
tionalism; which is a purely animal in- 
stinct. Nothing could be farther from the 
spirit and meaning of Professor Hutcheon’s 
book than this interpretation of it. No- 
where does he hint at the flouting of 
human reason. Nor does his argument 
logically point in that direction. He does 
not counsel the withdrawal from reality 
into a “merely inner world’. It is hard 
to understand how an intelligent reader 
can find this teaching in the book. Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon’s position at this point 
is clearly set forth in that section called 
“Reasonableness the Final Test”. It is 
simply this: a judgment in regard to what 
is reasonable or unreasonable is the ut- 
terance of the entire self, the expression 
of the whole intellectual or spiritual con- 
dition of the man who makes it. To con- 
struct thought-systems on such grounds 
as logical consistency and factual basis 


*HUMANISM IN RBLIGION BXAMINED. By 
Robert J. Hutcheon, Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago. 75 cents. 


away, could still turn to that Invisible 
Power in which he had put his trust 
that Supreme Power which had allowed 
him to be brought to the Cross—could 
still call to that Power and call : 
“Father”! We do not ask—the world does 
not need—surer evidence that the sp 
which was in Jesus was immortal. 

That was the test and the triumph of 
the religion of Jesus. But it is not our 
test. Our test comes when, in our own 
homes, adversity comes, or affliction. When 
one of our nearest loved ones dies in child- 
hood or in youth or in life’s middle years, 
can we, despite the aching of our hearts, 
look in prayer to the Infinite Power, 
which holds all things in sovereign con- 
trol, and utter in trust and in love that 
name “Father”! 

That is the test of our religion and the 
opportunity for our spirit’s triumph over 
life’s circumstances. Through such expe- 
rience we become aware of the nature and 
power of the human spirit which is an 
unconquerable and an immortal spirit. 
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alone, is to miss those cognitive and aa 
sional certainties which have at least an — 
equal part to play in the total-working of 
our mind. This is not to flout reason, it 
is to supplement it. This is not to ‘ 
back into irrational intuitionalism, it is 
to recognize the totality of our menta 
and spiritual living. This is not to wi 
draw from reality into a merely naa 
world of illusion, it is simply to remember 
that there is an inner world of imponde 
ables which is as much a part of the 
world of reality as what Mr. Marzolf calls 
“the rational human reason”. 

At one other point Mr. Marzolf S- 
represents Professor Hutcheon’s position 
Professor Hutcheon does say that 


he says more than that, and to stop wi h 
this statement is to falsify his thought. 
Because the Gods emerged from “the spir- 
itual gestation of groups who had amon 
them individuals gifted with the highest 
emotional sensibility, the freest imagina- 
tive activity, and the most penetrating 
and wide-reaching vision, it does 
follow”, he says, “that the Gods are en- 
tirely subjective and illusory. They are 
subjective, of course, in the sense that ‘no 
eye hath seen God at any time’, but they 
are man’s answer back to the pressure 
upon his mind of phenomena, both phy 
ical and psychical, which were indubi- 
tably real.” The theism which seems te 
disappear in the half of Profess 
Hutcheon’s statement which Mr. Marzo 
quotes, reappears perhaps in the unquote 
portion. The response which man mg 
to the cosinie process may possibly 
cate something of the nature of 
process itself. 

Aside from this misrepresentation 
Professor Hutcheon’s thought, Mr. Ma 
zolf makes other pronouncements whic 
are certainly startling: “Belief in God 
can have no religious value in itself’, 
says. This reminds one of another 
utterance recently made: “Jesus is n 
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riously helpful.” Such statements 
y reverse the settled verdict of his- 
Another reversal of the judgment of 
story is found in the statement that 
e supernatural religions, by which he 
is to mean all theistic religions, as 
ished from what he calls the great 


; Badern religions of nationalism, capital- 


sm, and “the religion of inequality”, 
haye played a very minor part in the 
modern world. Does the writer mean that 


- Catholicism and fundamentalism, to say 


q 


nothing of Unitarianism, have played a very 
Minor part in the modern world? Again 
it is said that “the theists who five years 
ago, even three years ago, were crying 
out for the lost radiance of the personal 
God and Father of Jesus, are perfectly 
satisfied with the finite pantheistic god 
within the processes of nature become 
eonscious in man”. I know many intelli- 
gent theists. I do not know a single one 
to whom this description is applicable, 
five years ago, three years ago, or to-day. 

We are familiar with Mr. Marzolf’s 
former “either-or”. It is repeated here: 
either “a return to pure Apostolic Catholi- 
cism, or a going on to a thorough-going 
humanism grounded on scientific natural- 
ism.” Well, there are some of us who find 
neither position tenable as a religion, and 
rather marvel at the temerity of any 
prophet who dogmatically asserts that 
“these are to be the two great world re- 
ligions of the future’. I do not covet a 
place among the prophets, but only ven- 


. ture timidly to express the hope that 


neither may be a great world religion in 
the future. May not the future have some- 
thing in store for us better than either? 


Boston, Mass. CHARLES R. Joy. 


Why did Mr. Joy wrest from its context 
the sentence, “Belief in God can have no 
religious value in itself?” 

What I said was: 

“Modern Protestantism has so reduced 
the idea of God into the evolutionary 


processes of nature that it no longer has 


a religious significance. It may have a 
philosophical interest for a few confused 
minds, but for the modern-minded person 
it has little if any value. Belief in God 
ean have no religious value in itself. 
{Sentence quoted by Mr. Joy.] Unless God 
is the Absolute who makes positive de- 
mands upon us, who is the origin and end 
of our being, to whom we owe our highest 
allegiance and utmost obligation and self- 
Surrender in complete fidelity, at any cost 
to ourselves, belief in God can have no 
practical religious value.” 

The reader will get my plain meaning. 

Mr. Joy says: “The theism which seems 
to disappear in the half of Professor 
Hutcheon’s statement which Mr. Marzolf 
tes, reappears perhaps [writer’s italics] 
the unquoted portion. The response 
ch man makes to the cosmic processes 

possibly [writer’s italics] indicate 
ething of the process itself.” 
this I agree. But will Mr. Joy 
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Information Wanted 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A Unitarian friend in England has 
written for information concerning Rey. 
Hdwin Henry Bollard, born in the year 
1851 in London; studied at Owens College, 
Manchester, 1874-5; minister, Crediton. 
Devon, 1876-1901. Mr. Bollard went to 
America about 1902 and it is understood 
that he died here in 1922. There is no 
record of Mr. Bollard in the Yearbooks 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

In connection with the trusteeship of 
a church fund, it is important and urgent 
that a certificate of Mr. Bollard’s death 
be obtained. Any information as to Mr. 
Bollard’s residence in America at any 
time during his stay will be helpful. 

Please write to the undersigned at 
Meadville Theological School, 5701 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago. 

SypNEyY B. Snow. 


The Children’s Page 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 
“Ts the decision irrevocable?” asks 
Helen S. Hunter, West Roxbury, Mass., 
referring to dropping the Children’s Page 
in THE Register. I, too, hope not. It is 
like pouring the cream off the top of the 
milk bottle. I have always considered THE 
ReGIsTeR stories the best Short Stories I 
ever came across. There is plenty of other 
material that could better be spared. 
Nothing in a Family Paper for a child! 
(A “child” nearing the century mark.) 
FRANCES S. Howe. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I want to express my regret that the 
Home Department of THE REGISTER is 
to be no more. 

I don’t know what kind of writing chil- 
dren of this day are reading, but I know 
many grown-ups have read with great 
pleasure the delightful stories that have 
been published in this department. 

Mary H. BLAcKMAN. 

MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I am very glad to find in THe ReEGister 
of March 19 a strong protest against the 
giving up of “The Children’s Page” and I 
ask the same question, Is the decision ir- 
revocable? I want to add my protest. I 
pity the children who have not read Trir 
REGISTER stories; they have missed and 
lost much. The stories always with a 
lesson for grown-ups as well as children, 
and so many instructive and interesting 
little odds and ends, and very sweet 
poems, always something to remember 
long after read. In fact Tue RecistTer 
looks lonesome without the familiar page. 
I thank Mrs. Helen 8. Hunter, and hope 
she and I are not, or will not be the only 
ones to add their protest. 

S. A. MAxweE LL. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am extremely sorry that’ there is any 
talk of giving up your Children’s Page. I 
have thought it one of the best features 
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of your paper, exceedingly well done and 
keeping a very high level of simplicity 
and interest. It adds variety and a touch 
in lighter vein while most of the paper is 
necessarily serious. 
(Miss) Mary L. 
BEVERLNY, MASs. 


BoyvDEN. 


‘To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN REGIsTuR :— 


As a straw in the mind, may I add 
my experience to that of Mrs. Hunter of 
West Roxbury? My daughter, aged seven, 
has not had the Children’s Page read to 
her but discovered for herself the poetry 
on it, and has been regularly turning to 
it all this winter. The child who turns 
the pages of Tur ReGIsTeR will be caught, 
sometime or other, by a heading or an 
item on some other page, and will read 
something more than the Children’s Page. 
At the same time, the habit of THE ReEais- 
TER may hold over to the years when the 
child is asked, in its turn, to become a 
subscriber. I offer this as a single testi- 
monial to the Children’s Page. 

ErHet K. FULLER. 

Fatt River, MASS. 


The Kingdom of Heaven 


(See MatTHEWw XXII) 


The kingdom of Heaven is like a cer- 
tain Pastor who prepared a message for 
his people, and set out to call upon them 
and bid them come to church. But they- 
with one consent began to make excuse. 
The first said, “I have bought a radio, and 
I must needs go and hear it. I pray you 
have me excused.” And another said, “I 
have bought an automobile, and go to try 
it out. I pray you have me excused.” And 
another said, “I am weary with the week’s 
work, and therefore cannot come.” And the 
Pastor pondered these things, and set 
forth once again to call upon his people, 
and bid them come to church. And he said 
unto them, “Behold, I have prepared a 
message for you, the church is clean and 
light and warm, the choir is well trained, 
and all things are ready,—come to church.” 
But again they made excuses, and went 
their way,—one to his radio, another in 
his automobile, and another to his Sunday 
paper. And some treated him so shame- 
fully that they killed his respect for them. 
Then said the Pastor, “The service is 
ready, but they that were bidden are not 
worthy. I will go into the back streets and 
alleys, and bid them that live in tene- 
ments and shacks, who are discontent and 
not self-satisfied, come to church.’ And he 
went into the byways and gathered to- 
gether all that he found among the out- 
easts, both good and bad, and the church 
was filled with people. 


Sequel 
(MATTHEW XXIII) 


Then they that were first bidden with- 
held their support of the church and they 
that were last bidden were not able to 
maintain it. And so was fulfilled the say- 
ing, “They that were bidden shut up the 
Kingdom of Heaven against men, for they 
go not in themselves neither will they 
suffer them that would enter to go in.” 


Otto H. DuERR. 
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Birth-Control and Sanity 


UR CATHOLIC CONTEMPORARY, The Com- 
momveal, makes a great deal of the birth- 
control report of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Here, says that journal, is a “revolution” which 
probably marks “the liquidation of historic Prot- 
estantism by its own trustees”. By approving the 
use of contraceptives these American Protestants 
have surrendered the “historic morality of Prot- 
estantism” and joined “the massed enemies of or- 
thodox Christianity, and now fight with them’. The 
mystical language of the report, says our neighbor, 
informs us the Council sought guidance “from the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life’, and as 
a result approves “the researches and experiences 
of physicians and men of science, as well as through 
the corporate conscience of the Church”. American 
Protestantism, in fine, stands for the morality of 
birth-control. 

What we cannot see, in the protracted excitement 
of The Commonweal, is the danger to Protestant- 
ism. What has birth-control to do with the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation? Nothing like contracep- 
tives figured in Wittenberg. For that matter, what 
has birth- control to do with religion? We are a bit 
weary of all the fury on the subject. It is funda- 
mentally a hygienic and economic matter, as well 
as a matter of personal choice. 

It has always been the same. For centuries there 
have been small families and large families, and 
that means in plain speech that contraceptives in 
some form have been employed by our parents, 
even, so far as we know, down to our first parents 
Adam and Eve, who had a small family. 

Where is there any warrant for saying birth- 
control is either Christian or non-Christian? Is the 
Bible explicit on the subject? And what if it is? 
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The Roman Catholic Church for reasons of it 
own has taken its stand that there shall be non 
of it, but members of that church practice contra 
ceptive methods like most other people in marriage 
and why go through all this pretentious deceit that 
it is not so? 

Birth-control like any other human_ practice 
should be intelligent. The physical well-being of 
women is the most important factor. They suffer 
horribly for lack of sound knowledge and decent 
treatment. Why not end this high-flown nonsense 
about “the Lord of Life” and “the sanction of the 
Holy Spirit”? It is not only absurd, it is saecri- 
legious to drag in the sanctimonious authority, and 
be blind to human conditions. We should get the — 
best information available, and use it. 

In respect to sex morals, that is something which 
calls for the utmost sanity. Youth to-day is less_ 
afraid of incontinence than it once was. There is a 
minimum of fear, the old restraining counsels are 
of little effect. But this does not mean youth goes 
to pieces. | 

Young people know how to use their mental and — 
physical energies in other, profitable ways, as all 
their worthy predecessors have done. When they 
do not, let us teach them. If they do not fear, 
neither do they waste their precious substance of 
personality in the inevitable rack and ruin of sex- 


| 


5 » - . 4 
obsession. They lay hold of life and the things 
creative and constructive that youth is eager to. 


do, looking to the satisfaction of happy service. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a merited repu-_ 
tation for reality. On this subject it is in a land of — 
make-believe. Not only is nothing going to happen — 
to Protestantism as the result of the report of the 
Federal Council, but Catholic people themselves — 
are going to say the report is a record of fact; it 
neither creates anything that has not been nor pre 
vides people with a needed justification for their 
conduct. It is, indeed, only a report, for take away 
its pious language and its almost grandiose as 
sumption of responsibility, and the Council com- 
mittee comes trailing along with words that onl 
describe what have been deeds for ages. 


Something Constructive, Please 


iy THERE a third way? We speak of theology. In 
our correspondence to-day there is a_ letter 
which objects to the “either-or” finality which de 
clares that it is back to the Catholic Christianity 
(not Roman Catholic but inelusive, traditional — 
Christianity) of the creeds, or on to humanism. | 
We have commented on this tertium quid possi- 
bility several times. If there is a third position, we 
should like to have our readers give us their views. 
There has been enough discussion of humanism it-_ 
self, and theism itself, for the present, and we shal 
be more hospitable to those hereafter who have | 
something to offer that satisfies the need for { 
theology intimated by the writer of the letter i 
to-day’s paper. In other words, we are ready no 
for more criticism of present positions but for ; 
new position representing an affirmative attitude 
and a satisfying content. Any contributor who has 
something of this savor on his mind should 
without delay. 
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An Evil City 


OW COMES one of those times when the evils 

of Tammany Hall must be extirpated from 
the City of New York. There have been revelations 
of monstrous iniquities, beginning with the courts 
and the police, and trailing in every direction in 
the government of the city. Editors and preachers 
together with politicians of the opposite party and 
reformers mass their indignation and get the State 
legislature to vote an investigation. In such a busi- 
ness there must always be something personal to 
rouse the popular emotions, for the melodramatic 
element would be lacking if only an organization 
were assailed or a general condition described. 
Such a victim is sought out and pilloried. He is the 
mayor of New York, James J. Walker. 

Of this man it is said that he has been inefficient 
and responsible for the whole miserable and de- 
grading condition. That Mr. Walker plays the game 
and has no better civic morals than the common 
run of his political associates may be true; we be- 
lieve it is true. That is not saying that he himself 
has been guilty of the crimes charged specifically 
against judges in the city courts and the several 
departments of administration. To make him re- 
sponsible for their sins is not a tenable position. 

Thus far nothing has been adduced to show Mr. 
Walker’s 
but his active wrong-doing is another matter. That 
he will be constrained to throw out of office some 
men whose behavior is a proved offense, is likely. 
There will be a kind of house-cleaning of the more 
obvious rascals, and there will be a few, a very few 
convictions to prison; but the city will resume its 

vay, the Mayor will be a little chastened vet still 
debonair, and Tammany Hall will hardly ere 
that anything has occurred. When all is said, 
not the character of the rulers of the metropolis on 
a parity with the character of the citizenry? 


— but His Manner” 


NE HEARS FREQUENTLY that it is how 

a thing is said or written that makes the differ- 
ence between palatable and disagreeable. In the 
story of the life of Charles R. Miller, noted editor 
of The New York Times, an incident about Theodore 
Roosevelt is related, and it is Mr. Miller’s comment 
upon the impetuously righteous one that it “was 
not what he said but his manner” that roused 
hostile feeling. 

How much does the manner determine our re- 
action to a person and his opinion? There are two 
simple observations that clear the question some- 
What, and the first is this: The offensiveness which 
we attribute to the manner is almost invariably 
joined with disagreement with the matter. If a man 
utters a sentiment from which we differ, he must 
have a mild and saintly manner indeed if we do 
not object. If he gives his judgment less than vigor- 
¢ usly, he is likely not to be effective; and if he is 
a lownright about it, he is bound to meet the reproof 
that his manner is bad. Those who agree with his 


matter, on the other hand, are not inclined to raise | 


my objections to his manner. 
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active complicity. His way may be easy, 


In the second place, there is ground for criticism 
when a man resorts to attack on persons who stand 
in the way of his ideas. He has a right to name these 
people openly and to disagree with them explicitly, 
but any taint of ill-feeling toward them is wrong 
and justly meets a defensive attitude. This is 
usually where the real bad manner shows itself. If 
we should, count the objections to manner, in our 
own observation, about one-half of them would be 
justified. The other half is entitled to our careful 
consideration. 


Maryland’s Grotesque Performance 


OTHING COULD BE more hideous and at the 

same time grotesque than the performance in 
Baltimore’s jail last week when a man was tied 
to a whipping-post and given ten lashes by order 
of the court for beating his wife. The Judge said 
that the whipping should be light, and it was. No 
blood was drawn, and the prisoner smiled. 

What a spectacle! A sovereign commonwealth, 
the Maryland Free State, keeping in its law such a 
barbarous thing as the lash; and then with its 
tongue in its cheek going through the theatric form 
of this brutality. We are angered by the gross and 
infantile business, and the court is lowered to the 
depths by this kind of procedure. 

Why did not the judge choose some other form 
of punishment? Could he not have used the occa- 
sion to remonstrate against a law of the earlier 
jungle period in Maryland’s history? He missed it. 
Humanity is outraged by this business, and every 
true son of Maryland hangs his head with a word- 
less shame. 


Was It Lent? 


| Reale IS NEARLY OVER, and how has it been 

observed? It seems to us, after reading many 
sermon excerpts taken from the special services 
in Boston, there is no Lent at all except in the 
Roman Catholic Churches. Ministers brought out 
some old sermons, and perhaps a few new ones, 
abbreviated them, and covered every variety of 
theme under the heavens, and none of them seemed 
conscious at all of the distinctive and_ historic 
meaning of the season. As one person said, the only 
difference in Lent is there are more services, not 
different ones. There was nothing ordered or march- 
ing to a spiritual purpose inspired by the Passion. 

This is a commentary upon footless individual- 


ism. Where is Protestant corporate life? It has 
little. The rule is each to his own, and in every 
direction. Working together for various social 


goods is all right; but worshiping without any 
sense of findamental unity in the ultimate impera- 
tives is of no use. Lent throws into bold and pathetic 
relief the truth of the present situation. There is a 


religion that unites in liberty, and let us of this 


fellowship work while it is day for its rise and 
order. 
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Book Reviews 


A Hardy Perennial 


The recent début of Deems Taylor’s opera, Peter [bbetson, is an inter- 
esting example of literary survival. George Du Maurier’s novel was first 
published as long ago as 1891. Since then, it has been successfully 
dramatized, adapted as a silent film of exceptional charm, and now ap- 
pears on the operatic stage. There are also persistent reports that a revival 
of the playin a New York theatre is impending. These events should give 
new publicity to a work of fiction delightful above the ordinary. We con- 
fess that Peter Ibbetson is one of our favorite novels. That it is the best of 
its author’s trilogy, we are inclined to believe. Certainly, we should have 
to search far and wide for the equal of its child pictures of the hero’s early 
life at Passy, or for the imaginative dreamings of his romance. At the same 
time, the story has for its heroine one of the few great ladies of English 
fiction, Mary, Duchess of Towers; a worthy comrade of Lady Glencora 
Palliser. Altogether, a novel worthy of the immortality it seems to have 


incurred. 


Dr. Reese on Humanism 
FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


HUMANIST RpLicion. By Curtis W. Reese. 
New York: The Macmillan Oo. $1.00. 


In less than a hundred pages, Dr. 
Reese’s latest book attempts three things 
of such importance to contemporary reli- 
gion that each might well have been the 
subject for a volume twice its size. In his 
first chapter, his purpose is to clarify the 
issues in religious thought between three 
major types of philosophy—materialism, 
theism, and humanism. His second chapter 
aims to describe the more significant ways 
in which the humanist philosophy is in- 
fluencing religious development to-day. His 
third chapter is a summary of the impli- 
cations of the humanist philosophy in the 
various fields of social organization and 
progress. An adequate criticism of this 
courageous and stimulating little book 
would inevitably occupy aS Many pages as 
the original. All that can be hoped for 
within the limits of this review is to point 
out the chief merit of the work and its 
chief defect, with the earnest recommen- 
dation that everyone concerned with the 
problems of contemporary religious think- 
ing read the book for himself. There is no 
writer to-day, in the ranks of religious 
radicals, who better deserves serious con- 
sideration than Dr. Reese. His fearless- 
ness of thought and expression, together 
with his terse and suggestive style, make 
whatever he writes worth careful and 
thoughtful study. The outstanding merit 
of the present book is its demonstration of 
the essentially ethical character of the 
“humanist religion” it describes and pro- 
claims. The warm, even ardent, spirit of 
those who constitute the “left wing” is 
here abundantly and unmistakably re- 
vealed. The really important thing about 
these people is that they care, and 
eare tremendously, for human values. 
It is moral passion that provides the 
dynamic for their intellectual efforts and 
their homiletical endeavors. They are 
preachers of righteousness, in the great 
tradition that began with Amos and did 
not end with Theodore Parker. 

But Dr. Reese is not content to be a 
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preacher of righteousness, proclaiming 
with great power an ethical evangel. He 
would transform this gospel of human 
idealism into a theology. And this accounts 
for the outstanding defect of his book, 
namely, its confusion between “humanism” 
as a moral purpose and “humanism” as an 
intellectually satisfactory philosophy. The 
plain fact of the matter is that a prophet 
is almost always unfitted by his tempera- 
ment and dominant interests to be a 
philosopher. Dr. Reese has tried manfully 
to keep himself within the rigid limita- 
tions of cool, rationalistie thought. He 
wants to do “rigorous thinking on a fac- 
tual basis’. But there is fire in the very 
marrow of his bones, and he is not his 
own master. One might as well have ex- 
pected Jeremiah to consider, with detached 
and impersonal equanimity, the meta- 
physical basis for belief in God, as to 
expect Curtis Reese to approach religion 
with a coldly intellectual mind. The so- 
called “humanists” are simply another 
sort of person than that. Their glory— 
and their ‘significance—is that they are 
not coldly intellectual, but aflame with 
ethical enthusiasm. And God knows liberal 
religion needs that kind of fire to-day, if 
it is not to perish in the iey regions of 
intellectual arrogance, unmoved by human 
suffering, untouched by human longing 
and loyalty and love. 


Uncle Oscar 

NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
By Oscar Laighton. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$1.60. 

To all Shoalers this book is already so 
well known that it needs no commendation 
from us. Even those who know not the 
charm of the Blessed Isles will find it 
profitable as a human document of real 
value. Both the personality it reveals, 
and the career it describes, make it good 
reading, above the ordinary. Not the least 
valuable of its contents are the memories 
Mr. Laighton records of his gifted sister, 
the poet, Celia Thaxter, whose reputation, 
among the American verse writers of the 
middle nineteenth century, is not so 
widely recognized as it ought to be. 

A. BR. H. 
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Our Jewish Neighbors 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. By 
Rabbi David Philipson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.50. 


This book will appeal especially to lib- 
eral Jews; but it will also interest those 
of the liberal wing in other religions. The 
author traces the development of the Re- 
form Movement from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, giving particular at- 
tention to Germany, then to France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. One might 
expect Russia, with its large Jewish pop- 
ulation, to have a place in the record; but 
that country had no organized Reform 
Movement, only individual liberals, and 
is therefore omitted. For centuries, seg- 
regation in the ghetto excluded Jews 
from the stream of European culture and 
narrowed and hardened rabbinical Juda- 
ism. But after the opening of the ghetto 
gates the Jewish communities felt the in- 
fluence of contemporary thought. A de- 
velopment similar to that of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and liberal Christianity 
began. Groups were gradually formed 
which distinguished between the perma- 
nent and temporary elements in Judaism. 
The orthodox theory of the equal infalli- 
bility of all parts of the Jewish scrip- 
tures was discarded. The Talmud was no 
longer accepted as a part of the sacred 
writings. The idea of development within 
the Jewish scriptures was recognized and 
its continuance in modern thought. One 
of the first steps in the Reform Move 
ment was the use of the vernacular in 
preaching and in the prayers of the syna- 
gogue, a breaking away from the dead lit- 
urgy which had been buried in the un- 
known Hebrew tongue. Here again we see 
a parallel to the Lutheran movement. The 
Reform Movement to-day is marked by 
characteristics which closely identify it 
with liberal Christianity and especially 
with Unitarianism. Reformed Jews no 
longer cherish the hope of a personal Mes- 
siah. They hope for a universal progress 
of the human race which will bring about 
a Messianic age. They do not look- upon 
themselves as a nation, or regard Pales- 
tine as a homeland. When Jerusalem was 
finally destroyed by the Romans, the Jews 
were dispersed and became-the teachers 
of their ideals to all nations. They are 
now the citizens of the nations where they 
reside. Such lands are the homelands of 
the Reformed Jews. The Reformed Jewish 
congregations have broken away from 
strict Sabbatarianism. Many hold their 
services on Sunday and allow many things 
formerly prohibited on the Sabbath. The 
book gives a full account of the various 
leaders, stages, and controversies which 
marked the Reform Movement. The his- 
tory is written by one of the leading par- 
ticipants in this movement. Kod. & 


The Doughboy Speaks 


No Harp Feerines. By John Lewis Barkley. 
oy York; Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Barkley seems to have been a soldier 
in the American Expeditionary Forces, 
attached to the Intelligence service. That 
meant that a large part of his work lay 
in No-Man’s Land, between the lines. 
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Much of what he did was at night. He 
utilized an abandoned tank and performed 
prodigies with it. The story is modest; 
but the amazing achievements of the hero 
are backed up by pictures of the medals 
he won. On the whole, one gets a sorry 
picture of the doughboy. He got drunk 
frequently, gambled whenever he could, 
and was not amenable to discipline; swore 
constantly, had a keen eye for the French 
girls; but withal was brave, reckless, 
happy-go-lucky. The book is so well written 
that one strongly suspects it is the work 
of a ghost-writer. Some of the fighting 
scenes are well done. It gives one a horror 
of war, with its hate, lust, and blood. 
BE. F. 


The Good Old Times Are Now 


PURITAN’S ProGRESS. By Arthur Train. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Possibly as a means of escape from the 
exigencies of novel-writing, Arthur Train 
has been moved to excavate the roots of 
his family tree, and now publishes the 
results of his investigations in a book 
which makes highly entertaining reading. 
What, at first, began as a search for the 
facts contained in the history of his own 
ancestry, widened, as he proceeded, until 
it developed into a wide survey of Ameri- 
can manners and morals through succes- 
sive generations, from their earliest be- 
ginnings to the present day. The outcome 
is a remarkable record of impressions 

as well as facts gleaned from a multitude 
of sources, old newspapers, diaries, books 
on etiquette, reminiscences, biographies, 
histories. His reading must have been 
tremendous. Its value is demonstrated 
by the array of facts thus brought to 
light, many of them trivial, seemingly 
unimportant, but for that very reason, 
all the more worth while. Out of this 
mass of detail, the author builds up a 
picture of certain phases of American 
civilization of essential value, as search- 
ing as it is encouraging. Blinded by no 
undue excess of sentimental adoration for 
his forbears, candidly and impartially 
Mr. Train presents his conclusions drawn 
from a study of New England puritanism 
as it has shaped morals and manners 
during the past three hundred years. Not 
a trained historical student, at times re- 
vealing a knowledge of the past surpris- 
ingly limited, he writes with humor, in- 
sight, imagination, and a notable disre- 
gard for established loyalties. Beginning 
with the life of his own first American 
ancestor, who settled in New England 
in 1635, he follows his genealogy through 
‘successive generations and differing per- 
sonalities to his personal experiences in 

1 toed and early manhood, one of the 
chapters being the record of his im- 
"pressions of the Harvard of thirty-five 
_ years ago. In every instance, he has at- 
pted to discover about each forbear, 
hat manner of man he was,—how did 
ne live, what clothes did he wear, what 
od did he eat, what amusements were 
what was his religion, and how far 
his faith influence his daily life? The 
vers offered to these questions are, on 
whole, fair, convincing. The dark 
w cast by Calvinism upon New Eng- 
s, he fully recognizes, giving full 
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credit for it both as bane and blessing; 
although, in the case of the average in- 
dividual, he thinks it failed to be the 
powerful influence attributed to it. Many 
chapters, dealing with life in Boston and 
New York, as it was actually lived by the 
majority of Americans during the ten dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, are inter- 
esting and revealing; followed, as they 
are, by a series of pointed comments on 
contemporary civilization. Throughout, Mr. 
Train maintains a disposition good- 
humored, honest, and, on the whole, op- 
timistic. Striving to hold the balance true 
between past and present, making no ef- 
fort to belittle the character of our an- 
eestors, at the same time recognizing 
their weaknesses and limitations, his 
final conclusion, implied if not actually 
stated, is that we have little reason to 
dwell upon the glories of the past; even 
though present-day civilization leaves 
much to be desired, still, the good old 
times are now. A.R. H. 


The Hub and Thereabouts 


Anp Tuis Is Boston! (AND SEASHORE AND 
Country, Too). By Hleanor Early. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

This handy little volume will doubtless 
prove a popular guide for visitors to 
Boston and vicinity. Its first three chap- 
ters, and the last, take the reader about 
Boston itself. The greater part of the 
book covers the neighboring sights of in- 
terest, from Cape Ann on the north to 
Nantucket on the south. The book is 
written in a lively, chatty style, heavily 
spiced with anecdotes, and laden with 
the familiar traditions and myths about 
harsh Puritans, harried Quakers, be- 
deviled witches, and eccentric latter-day 
Bostonians. The writer guides her read- 
ers to all the outstanding points of in- 
terest, though her directions as to locat- 
ing them are often not sufficiently ex- 
plicit. Perhaps the information which she 
gives will be sufficient for the casual 
sightseer, and her eager enthusiasm for 
the city (and seashore and country, too) 
will kindle an answering interest in those 
who accept her guidance. They will also 
be grateful for her information as to the 
best eating places. 

From the point of view of the more 
serious-minded, however, the book is less 
satisfactory. It contains many minor in- 
accuracies in regard to historical facts. 
It is inadequate at many points. And it 
sadly overemphasizes personalities at the 
expense of more important matters. <A 
typical instance is the author’s account 
of Fenway Court, in which she gives four 
pages to Mrs. “Jack” Gardner’s foibles, 
and half a page of trivial comment to the 
wonderful building which that dramatic 
lady erected and crammed with treasures. 
And it is much to be regretted that the 
author should have allowed her love of 
gossip to draw so distorted a picture of 
early Boston. The book, therefore, in 
spite of its readable quality and of the 
considerable information which it con- 
tains, is far from being the adequate guide 
to Boston and its vicinity which still 
remains an unfulled desideratum. 

H.W. F. 


ATT. 


A Chinese Woman Speaks 


HAst Wind: West WIND. By Pearl 8. Buck. 
New York: The John Day Co. $2.50. 


“These things I may tell you, My Sister. 
I could not speak thus even to one of my 
own people, for she could not understand 
the far countries where my husband lived 
for twelve years. Neither could I talk 
freely to one of the alien women who do 
not know my people and the manner of 
life we have had since the time of the 
ancient empire. But you? You have lived 
among us all your years. Although you 
belong to those other lands where my 
husband studied bis Western books, you 
will understand. I speak the truth.” Thus 
is unfolded the story of Kwei-Lan: her 
childhood and youth spent in preparing 
herself to be beautiful in the eyes of her 
destined husband; her marriage, with the 
discoveries that he did not think bound 
feet, a painted face, and a manner wholly 
deferential were desirable attributes in 
a wife. Just as she has accomplished the 
necessary yreadjustments, her brother 
brings to the ancestral home an American 
wife. Kwei-Lan’s difficulties were as 
nothing compared to Mary’s; but again, 
“love conquers all”. Mrs. Buck has chosen 
a limited field and has handled it with 
charm and simplicity. This is no treatise 
on the position of the new Chinese 
woman; it is merely the.story of how two 
girls, one Chinese and one American, met 
and adapted themselves to the situations 
resulting from marriages they had not 
been prepared for. To an American, of 
course, the descriptions of the manners 
and customs of life in a Chinese aristo- 
erat’s household are most interesting. 
Doubtless all women are much alike under 
the skin; but externally the differences 
can seem pretty vast. H. M. P. 


Case Studies 

Great THEMES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
AS PRESHBNTED BY FIFTEHN PREACHERS. Ar- 
ranged by Oharles W. Ferguson. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

Having read these fifteen sermons the 
reviewer is reminded of the story of the 
chameleon on a Scotch plaid, and is likely 
to suffer the same disorganizing conse- 
quence. Politics is not the only calling that 
makes strange bed-fellows, and if sermons 
could speak of themselves, some of these 
sermons would admit being rather uncom- 
fortable. Here are names that warrant 
confidence,—Campbell Morgan, Jowett, 
Glenn Atkins, Sockman, Merrill, Jefferson, 
and others as well known. But most of 
the sermons should be heard rather than 
read. They need personality to compen- 
sate for their literary and homiletical 
lacks. A class in Divinity School homiletics 
could find them-profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. In spite of its disclaimer, 
the book is a group of case studies in rep- 
resentative preaching. The sermons have 
versatility, moral earnestness, fertility of 
illustration and suggestion, and _ high- 
pitched spirit and aim. They are all worth 
anyone’s reading. If some lack the sense of 
what a sermon is, one must reflect that 
it could not be expected that Francis G. 
Peabody could school everyone. 

J. W. D, 
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Disloyal Unitarian Officials 


English writer agrees with Raymond H. Palmer 


HE pride that many Unitarians have 
ota not going to church is criticized by 
Rey. Richard Lee of Coventry, England, 
in an article in The Inquirer, the English 
Unitarian weekly. He agrees with Rev. 
Raymond H,. Palmer of Lynn, Mass., that 
only those who show sufficient loyalty 
and affection for the Unitarian faith to 
go to church should be eligible to hold 
church offices. Regard for the fashionable- 
ness of non-churchgoing must, in those 
who control the affairs of the church, be 
replaced by ‘some compelling power, urg- 
ing to common worship and divine-human 
fellowship”. 

“The greatest practical evil in the Uni- 
tarian body’, Mr. Lee writes, “is the 
habit of irregular attendance at worship 
on the part of those in authority. Aloof- 
ness and coldness on the part of those 
who do attend is not confined to Unitarian- 
ism: but infrequent attendance of mem- 
bers of committees, trustees and treasurers 
is far commoner in Unitarianism than, 
for example, in the Baptist body or the 
Congregational body. 

“Several Congregational ministers of 
wide experience tell me that it is the 
general rule for their officials to attend 
service once a day, except through illness, 
and many are regular ‘twicers’. You meet 
with such cases in Unitarian churches, 
but you meet with far too many of the 
type mentioned in one of Horace’s Odes, 
Parcus-deorum cultor et infrequens. 

“Qhurches were built in the early eight- 
eenth century at great sacrifice for the 
worship of God, and the freedom of their 
early trust deeds is remarkable. But too 
often modern trustees interpret that free- 
dom as the freedom not to worship God. 
To-day the greatest service one can render 
to religion is to be a devoted and regular 
member of a worshiping body and_ to 
cultivate the sense of fellowship by the 
knowledge of one’s fellow members and 
the welcome of strangers. 

“A trustee who is a parcus cultor et in- 
frequens is disloyal to the fundamental 
article of his trust deed. : 

“These remarks have been inspired by 
an address reported in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reetster (Boston, U.S.A.) by Rev. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer. the title’ of which is 
given in bold headlines—Only those who 
go to Ohureh have a right to hold its 
Offices’. In this country this radical treat- 
ment of a disease before diagnosing the 
would be counted unwise; but 
apart altogether from Mr. Palmer’s sug- 
gested remedy, his address shows that 
the same problem has to be tackled there 
which is met with here. It is unnecessary 
to quote instances. 

“We have to face a problem which is 
not individual but fairly general. Mr. 
Palmer tells of the comment of a friendly 
orthodox layman: ‘The Unitarians don’t 
go to church and are proud of it.’ This is 
the disease. I am not so sure as Mr. 
Palmer as to the remedy, though where 
the officials are elected church members 
should exercise their responsibility. 

“IT have often been reproached by ortho- 


causes 


dox friends as to this grave laxity and 


they have ascribed it to lax Unitarian 
theology. In religious Evangelical circles 


there are those who speak of loyalty to 
Christ and the love of Christ.. Underlying 
the phrases there is a deep spiritual 
reality. One of my favorite hymns years 
ago was 

O Jesus, I have promised 
| the end. 


To serve thee to 


We Unitarians have thrown over the 
form of words like these; have we re- 
tained the reality whieh the form em- 
bodies? There are Unitarians to whom 
the sense of loyalty and the spirit of love 
are as warm and tender as loyalty and 
love to Jesus are to a fervid Evangelical. 
But there are those who have lost the old 


from human needs, I should be a never- 


' 
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love and loyalty and have gained nothing 
in return. 

“Personally, if I had nothing more to — 
worship than that pale and ineffectual 
shadow of Deity figured in some astro- | 
nomical X or some holy person remote 


—_ 


present worshiper. There is that which 
may still command men and women’s 


stanchest devotion, loyalty and affection. 


To most people Jesus can still be the 
symbol of the highest if he is not con- 
verted into an eschatological maniac or an 
impossible God. Others can find other 
symbols in a homeless child, or an in- 


dentured Negro, or an unemployed wastrel, 


each making their appeal to the Christ 
within, the seat of eternal reverence. But 
unless a person feels some compelling 
power, urging to common worship and 
divine-human fellowship, it is difficult to 
see why they should stick fast to trustee- 
ships, treasurerships and other official 
positions.” 


Northeaster Rips Off Roof at Shoals Chapel, 
Dislodges Breakwater Blocks, Ruins Wharves 


HOALERS everywhere must have en- 

tertained anxious thoughts about the 
condition of our Star Island property in 
particular and of Shoals properties in 
general when and press recently 
bore accounts of the worst nor’easter 
since the famous storm of 798, when the 
Steamer Portland was lost with all her 
crew and passengers. The report of the 
damage suffered is a first-hand account 
as relayed over line and cable by A. R. 
Tabbutt, commanding officer at the Isles 
of Shoals Station, U. S. ©. G., and by 


radio 


DAMAGE TO GOSPORT CHAPEL 
Terrific gale tears away section of roof 


letter from Capt. Amos W. Amee, super- 
intendent, at Star Island. 

A sixty-mile gale and the combination 
of rusted nails and weakened roof timbers 
in the church cost that shrine of all 
Shoalers a section, sixteen feet long by 
fourteen feet wide, torn out of the roof. 
Saptain Amee and a helper promptly re- 
stored the damage, putting in new roof 


boards and laying shingles, before the 
building suffered additional damage. 


The breakwater between Star and Cedar 
Islands suffered a terrible beating, ac- 
cording to Captain Amee, and lost more 
of its huge blocks as the heavy seas 
hurled them down inside Gosport harbor. 
There was a foot of water over the Star 
Island wharf and every plank that was 
not securely nailed floated off. The motor- 
boat Oceanic, hauled up on the beach 
near the wharf, was floated in her cradle. 

Mr. Tabbutt and Captain Amee report 
that the storm practically finished the old 
wharf at Appledore. Not a piece of wood 
is left on it and the roadway at the end } 
of the wharf is all washed out. It is no — 
longer practicable for a landing. Franklin 
Martin's slip was swept away, as in the 
April gale of 1929. \ 

The slip on the northerly side of White 
Island was also carried away. The resi- 
dences of Will, Chris, and Milton Hall on_ 
Cedar Island escaped damage. No jamal 
is reported from Smuttynose Island. — 
Honeymoon Cottage and grounds on Lung- 
ing Island, owned by the writer, situated : 
on high ground and well back from the 
cliffs on the easterly side of the island, | 
escaped any damage, but a section, about. 
thirty-five feet long, in the middle of his 
boat slip, was smashed by the heavy seas 
rolling into the harbor of the island. 


FRANK B. CRANDALL, 
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NITARIAN churches have been active 
in helping to relieve unemployment 
and the want resulting from unemploy- 
ment. Churches in many communities, 
through contributions of clothing, food, 
‘money, and volunteer help, have aided 
local relief agencies. Other churches have 
both co-operated with the agencies and 
earried out relief projects of their own 


while others. as the People’s Church of 
Chicago, Ill., have in the main acted 
independently. 


“The People’s Chureh throughout the 
winter has maintained a clothing station 
and an employment bureau. Over 500 
overcoats and 500 pairs of shoes, besides 
hundreds of other articles, most of them 
donated, have been given away. Each Sun- 
day Dr. Preston Bradley has told his con- 
gregation and radio audience of the need 
for clothing and also has mentioned ap- 
plications for employment received during 
the week. Results of the latter have been 
most effective. One man out of work for 
eight months secured a position which 
started him with an income of $2,350 a 
year. Another man who had ‘been unem- 
ployed for nine months went to work at 
a job paying him $165 a month the day 
following the appeal. When it has not 
heen possible to secure permanent em- 
ployment for a man, in many cases tem- 
porary employment has been found sufli- 
cient to tide over an emergency. During 
the winter the church has bought coal, 
milk, and in some cases paid the rent for 
deserving families. 

At the Abraham Lincoln Center, Chi- 
cago, the department of social service has 
been co-operating with the Governor's 
commission on unemployment in the dis- 
tribution of bread and other means of re- 
lief; and has also extended its regular 
yelief activities, such as supplying cloth- 
ing to needy families. 

‘The Community Church of New York 
City has a “community service depart- 
ment” that has run a clothing depot to 
supply clothing for white-collar workers 
whose appearance is an important asset 
in search for employment. A fund for the 
purchase of shoes was provided the de- 
partment by a member of the church. 
In the church calendar mention is made 
of individuals looking for work and their 
qualifications, and of relief agencies that 
merit support. 

The Society for the Employment and 
Relief of Poor Women of All Souls Church 
is one of the oldest philanthropic agencies 
in New York City. It provides employ- 
ment, in the form of sewing of various 

nds, for women in their homes and 
naintains a little store where the things 
they make are sold. Other work of All 
ouls Church is in co-operation with the 
Oharities Organization Society of New 
York City. 

~The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
.Y., whose aid also is generally given 
rough the city charitable associations, 
is in addition a “discretionary fund” in 
i hands of the ministers. This fund is 
ed to meet the extraordinary needs of 
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How Churches Help Employment 


Getting jobs, giving relief, keeping up morale 


worthy unemployed with whom the church 
comes in contact. 

“Unemployment Sunday” 
Unity Church, Montedlair, N.J. At the 
morning service Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers 
preached on the subject and in the after- 
noon many members of the church went 
on a specially arranged trip to New York 
to study unemployment. At the cafeteria 
in the East Third Street Y. M. GC. A., they 
took a hungry, homeless man to dinner, 
and after dinner listened to a talk on the 
facts of unemployment. ‘Then they vis- 
ited the municipal lodging house, where 
thousands are fed each day and 1,500 sleep 
each night, and the East Side tenements. 
They had supper at Zero’s Tub and were 
addressed by Mr. Zero and afterward by 
Dan O’Brien, ‘‘King of the Hoboes’’. Then 
they went down the Bowery, to the all- 
night mission, and finally to the Doyer 
Street Chinatown Mission of Tom Noonan, 
“cathedral of the underworld’. In Mont- 
clair, the church members have done much 
in assisting the new Montclair Bureau of 
Occupations, which was organized to take 
charge of unemployment relief. Dr. Wiers 
is a member of this committee. 

Members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., have co-operated with 
the citizen’s committee in furnishing em- 
ployment (in odd jobs, ete.) for one man 
at least three hours each week for six 
weeks. Unitarians of Lexington, Mass., 
have similarly co-operated with the Lex- 
ington Employment Bureau in hiring un- 
employed men for odd jobs and other 
work. The Unitarian Church of Melrose, 
Mass., had a special collection for unem- 
ployment, by which over $60 was placed 
in the hands of the city committee. Many 
other churches have acted. 

One church unintentionally helped alle- 
viate want when a man broke into the 
parish house through a second story win- 
dow and helped himself to what food he 
could find in the kitchen, heating it up 
on the gas stove. 

Many ministers have preached on un- 
employment and churches have had spe- 
cial meetings. The First Unitarian Church 
of Trenton, N.J., for example, held a 
public meeting on unemployment which 
was addressed by Dr. William T.. Sul- 
livan of the Unitarian Church of Ger- 


was held by 


mantown, Pa. The meeting was adver- 
tised by posters in neighborhood store 


windows, handbills sent to interested per- 
sons, and announcements posted in the 
residence district of the city. Dr. Sul- 
livan’s address follows in part: 
“Depressions cannot be predicted with 
accuracy. Their occurrence has not been 
in regular succession, and predictions 
coneerning the end of the present depres- 
sion have been sO many and so erroneous 
that we have given up predicting and are 
waiting without much of an idea of any 
sort about causes, cures or future pre- 
yention. Americans tend during pros- 
perous times to be carefree and thought- 
less about the future, assuming that it 
will always be rosy. In depressions, they 
are so mentally depressed that they do 
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not take thought for the future. There 
are lessons we ought to learn from this, 
but we probably shall not learn them, 
because we won’t think about them. 

“While Secretary of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Hoover suggested using public works 
as a reservoir to lessen the sever ity of de- 
pressions. We should eut public works to 
a minimum during good times, and plan 
all public works, which are not immedi- 
ately needed, to start and be carried out 
when a depression comes. This would if 
it had been in use have lifted one-third 
of the present depression. Private indus- 
try could also greatly aid by holding 
hew projects until a business slump had 
come, and then advance them to relieve 
pressure of slackness elsewhere in their 
plants and to stimulate the market. 

“Careful planning of all seasonal in- 
dustries could aid greatly in spreading 
out work over larger periods of time. . 

“The principle of planning in business 
cought to have greater place even if only 
for the sake of humane considerations. 
Many of our business men have passed 
by appeals to give more consideration to 
the welfare of their employees in planning 
production and have cited the yearly 
balance sheet as the important factor 
which must govern all policy. With their 
eyes focussed on those immediate figures, 
they follow short-sighted policies which 
not only cause their employees much 
misery, but eventually bring ruin where 
a humane policy which looked to the far 
future as well as allowing for the wel- 
fare of the employees would in the long 
run prevent failure and insure steadier 
progress. 

“A third factor is human suggestibility. 
A runor starting anywhere with or with- 
out cause may quickly spread the belief 
that ‘business is going to be bad’. We 
ought to steel our minds against all sug- 
gestions which have a tendency to de- 
flate, and determine that we will not 
listen to them, act on them or pass them 
on. We should endeavor to act as: agent 
only for ideas that are progressive and 
uplifting, ideas which strengthen confi- 
dence in the future and which add ta 
man’s spiritual attainment.” 


King’s Chapel Services 


John Baillie of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Easter Sun- 
day. At 3.80 o’clock there will be a chil- 
dren’s service. Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday noon. Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
will preach at the noon services, 12.15 
o’clock, Tuesday and Wednesday. The 
Very Rey. J. Arthur Glasier, Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke, Portland, Maine will 
preach Thursday and Friday. 


Dr. 


Missing Numbers of Unity 


The American 
Historical Library 
ton, Mass., would appreciate being sup- 
plied with missing numbers of Unity 
scattered through the years from 1891 to 
1930. The dates needed may be learned 
from Mrs. George F. Patterson, librarian, 


Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
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New York City Unitarians Join in Fight 


Against Tammany Corruption 


NITARIANS of New York City have 

been taking an active part in the 
movement which has resulted in the New 
York Legislature’s ordering an investiga- 
tion of the city government. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church 
is chairman of the city affairs committee 
which filed with Gov. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt the charges that gave the movement 
its main impetus. Dr. Minot Simons of 
All Souls Church preached a_ sermon 
which, widely reported, did much to crys- 
tallize public sentiment. The Metropolitan 
Conference of Unitarian and other Liberal 
churehes issued a statement in support of 
its ministers, and several Unitarian church 
organizations also voted resolutions favor- 
ing a city investigation. 

Dr. Simons, in his sermon of March 15, 
characterized New York City politics as 
“sinister, deadly, demoralizing, ruthless, 
loathsome and gruesome”. New York has 
weathered interludes of civic corruption 
in the past, but present investigations, he 
declared, have disclosed a condition so 
appalling that it may prelude the twilight 
of democracy. 

“When Norman Thomas declared that 
the city is getting what it voted for, he 
said something worth pondering.” 

“If the people are politically blind, the 
forces of wickedness increase. The polit- 


ical party responsible for the present con- 
ditions should be repudiated. 

“When the courts become tainted, when 
public order is defied, when every busi- 
ness is compelled to pay tribute, and when 
the underworld kills with impunity, public 
conscience begins to wake up. When our 
cities lose the capacity to feel that con- 
science they are doomed, and democracy 
with them. It is time for a showdown. 
These creatures who erawl into judicial 
robes and policemen’s uniforms and foster 
a system of exploitation which cruelly 
traps women, as well as men, must be 
found out and their power destroyed. 
There will be no security until the public 
gets into action and goes through with 
this clean-up. 

“The financial strength of the under- 
world is the new and terrifying menace 
in this present situation, and unless it is 
now defeated it will put every family 
under tribute. The possibilities of crime 
and racketeering are without limit. If 
they can dominate this city they can 
eventually dominate the state and even 
the nation. We ave now up against some- 
thing vicious, demoralizing and deadly, 
and it must be given no quarter. All poli- 
ticians who obstruct the present investi- 
gations should promptly go into the dis- 
eard. All persons who have any truth- 
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to tell should be encouraged and protected. 

“The one thing that can keep a modern 
city in health is its civie spirit. Small 
cities usually have it, but if big cities can- 
not maintain it, they cannot live. Their 
cultural institutions will have no founda- 
tion. The forces of wickedness will be too 
much for these cities and they will in- 
evitably degenerate, and the country with 
them. If New York City can now muster 
a triumphant civic spirit, it will en- 
courage the forces of decency in every 
large city in the country.” 

The statement of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, made March 16, follows: 

“Believing that this city should su- 
premely value civie righteousness and that 
the evidences of civic corruption in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the people 


are increasingly alarming we, the directors 4 


of the Metropolitan Conference of Uni-— 


tarian and other Liberal Churches, — 
hereby go on record as favoring a thor-_ 
oughgoing city-wide investigation of the © 
present administration of the New York 
City Government.” 


- 


Dr. Ropes to Lecture on Gospel 


Dr. James Hardy Ropes, Hollis Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the Theological School — 
of Harvard University, will lecture at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., under the — 
auspices of the Lowell Institute, on 
“Mark”, April 13; “Matthew”, April 27; 
“Luke”, May 4; “The Synoptic Gospels”, — 
May 11. The lectures, which are free, 
will be at half-past two o’clock. i 


See ilies 


Has your church weathered the country-wide 
financial depression? 


Some churches, normally vigorous, are in desperate 
need. Unemployment and business prostration have made 


their 


HELP 


Consider 
your 


immediate future dependent upon help from the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


US TO HELP 


their 
annual 
to the 


needs 


THEM! 


in making 
contribution 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The fiscal year closes April 30. 


Please send checks before 


that date, made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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é 
Whitehead, Holmes, Baillie on 
Visitation Day Program 


The program for the alumni visitation 
at the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
yersity has been announced. Dean Willard 
L. Sperry will open the first session, 
April 7, with a devotional service in the 
chapel of the Andover Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass., which will be followed by -the 
Dudleian Lecture by Dr. John Baillie, 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in Union Theological Seminary. Prof. 
Pitirim Alexandrovich Sorokin, fomerly of 
‘the University of St. Petersburg and now 
head of the department of sociology in 
Harvard University, will give an address 
on “Present Religious Conditions in 
Russia”. After tea in the Farrar Room, 
Rey. Earl ©. Davis of the Unitarian 
Church of Concord, N.H., will conduct a 
chapel service in Divinity Chapel. Prof. 
Alfred North Whitehead of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in Harvard University 
in the evening will deliver a public lec- 
ture in Emerson Hall on “The New 
Reformation”’. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City will 
open the session of April 8 with an ad- 
dress before the alumni meeting on “Ten 
Years of the Community Church”. An 
alumni luncheon will take place in the 
Farrar Room at which Rey. Charles Jason 
Staples will speak for the class of 1881, 
Prof. William H. P. Hatch for the class 
of 1906, and Francis Irving Enslin for 
the class of 1931. The Ingersoll Lecture 
on the Immortality of Man will then be 
delivered by Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler, head of the department of religion 
at Smith College; his address will be 
entitled “Immortality and the Present 
Mood’. After a chapel service by Rev. 
William Safford Jones of the Unitarian 
Church of Portsmouth, N.H., the members 
of the visitation will be guests of the 
Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion at a dinner at the Harvard Union. 

The school extends to all ministers of 
the Greater Boston district a cordial in- 
vitation to attend any or all the lectures 
announced. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1931 
Already acknowledged ............. $5,182.20 
Feb. 3 Belfast, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 
4 “A Friend in Memory of 
George Richard Blinn” 300.00 
4 Associate Members ........ 17.50 
5 The Joseph Priestley Asso- 
ciate Alliance, Philadel- 
CE Re oT pets nee eee 15.00 
12 Beverly, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 10.00 
18 Arlington Street Church, 
Tey 00)) a 6:1 |: 5.00 
14 Society in Newport, R.I. .. 224.30 
16 Mrs. Katharine §S. Farley, 
South Manchester, Conn. 10.00 
17 Society in Sacramento, 
(5 ee See 9 ae, = ee 12.00 
18 Society in Beverly, Mass. 300.00 
20 Society in Lincoln, Mass. . 25. 
20 First Unitarian Church, 
é Pittsburgh, Pa., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
Leominster, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
“In Memory of Josiah Eaton 
COD a acishbe xin ci case sewn 100.00 
Society in Weston, Mass. .. 50.00 
Society in Medford, Mass. . 90.00 
First Congregational Society 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass. . 249.55 


The Christian Register 
25 Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mags. .......... 1,600.00 
25 First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass. °./. Aateeaete c's oo: 0s 172.006 
25 Society in Newburyport, 
Maggi |; (2 <: \eieeet Sivre.s > eo 8 200.00 
26 Mrs. C. E. Haigler, Wash- 
ington, C. H., Ohio ..... 10.00 
26 Society in Belfast, Maine . 80.00 
28 Associate Members ........ 8.00 
$8,720.55 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Preachers at Hingham 

As part of the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
building of the meeting-house of the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass.. the oldest 
structure in America which has been used 
continuously for public worship, it is 
planned to have occupants of noted Uni- 
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tarian pulpits exchange once each month 
with the minister, Rev. J. Harry Hooper. 
Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury will preach in April, Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell of the Second Church 
in Boston in May, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Fliot, of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, in June. 

The frame of the building was raised 
in July, 1681; and the church was opened 
for public worship on January 8 of the 
year following. Its interior was completely 
restored last Autumn. One of the inter- 
esting facts not commonly known about 
the church is that its roof timbers form 
the longest wooden arch in America, the 
dimensions being exceeded, it is said, only 
by two such arches in Europe, one of 
them at Westminster Abbey. 
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YOU 


Need Star Island and 


| | 
Hy : 
STAR ISLAND | 
Needs Your Help i 
: kkk 
i pian, sland Be reration E 
[FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
FI 


WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL. Clerk 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


}Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
’ Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


An Excellent 
Easter Gift 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by RoBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of 
rare beauty and illuminating thought 
gathered from writings of all recorded 
time—from 4500 B.C. through the pres- 
ent—on man’s relation to nature, to 
mankind and to God. 


Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. says: “. . . inter- 
esting and inspiring. . ..I have been 
in the habit of putting the book in my 
traveling bag.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Fifth Printiag 
Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket 
size, flexible binding, $38.00. Special edition 
in leather encased in white bow, $5.00. At 
all booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 


8 vo. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon. Street - 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The “Life and Letters’’ of this distinguished Unitarian 
hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 


one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and 
who was stirred by the eloquence of this great orator. 
The State Legislature of California has just placed a 
marble statue of Starr King in the National Hall of Fame 
in Washington as one of the two representative heroes 
of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 


344 pages. 


Written by 


$3.25 postpaid. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


IQ 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


EASTER 
It is our trust that 
there is yet another 
world 
to mend all 
error and mischance 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Daniels 
at Concord, Mass. 


Rev. E, P. 


Rey. Edward P. Daniels of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has accepted a call to the First Parish 


Chureh of Concord, Mass., and will enter 
on his duties there June 14. Mr. Daniels 
was minister at Milford, N.H., 1914-1918, 
and at IHingham, Mass. (Third Church), 
1918-1928. Under his leadership the Uni- 
tarians of Santa Barbara built a new 
church. whieh was dedicated last 
December. 

Prof. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity was the last minister at the 
Concord church. 


People’s Church to Admit 200 


During Holy Week, Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley of the People’s Church, Chicago, II1., 
will preach every day at noon in the 
Selwyn Theater, one of the largest theaters 
in the Chicago down-town district. Every 
night during the week he will preach in 
the People’s Church. On Maundy Thurs- 
day Evening a memorial communion service 
will be he'd by the chureh in memory of 
all who have died during the year. A 
Good Friday night special service will be 
held. On Easter Sunday the chureh will 
hold three services. 

At the morning service, two hundred 
new members will be publicly received. 
This entire service will be broadeast by 
Station WBBM. The second service will 
be held at 38.80 o'clock at which time ehil- 
dren will be christened. The third serv- 
ice will take place at 7.30 o’clock. 

The church had planned to close the 
Sunday evening services Easter night 
but the attendance which has broken all 
records of the church has been such that 
the services will be continued through 
April. 

Dr. Bradley will leave Easter night for 
a brief in Florida, returning to his 
pulpit April 12. Holy Week he will preach 
thirteen times, 


rest 


Monday Conference April 6 
The next meeting of the Monday Con- 
ference will be held Monday April 6, at 


the Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 64 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., at 
half-past ten o'clock. The subject is: 


“Women's Clubs and Alliance Branches” : 
the speaker, Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney. Mrs, 
Hope Thaxter Spencer, chairman of the 
General Alliance committee on religious 
education, will preside. 

Please note change of place and time 
of meeting. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


To help League chapters plan and 
carry out their year’s programs of study 
and discussion, League headquarters 
has on hand bulletins that describe 
seven different ways of conducting a 
meeting and list fifty topics for dis- 
cussion; also, complete study outlines, 
with bibliography, of several of these 
topics. 


April is the time for the chapter to 
begin planning its next year’s program, 
not only in order to have everything 
ready for a good start in the fall, but 
also to give the League sufficient time 
to have prepared any special outlines 
that may be required. For further 
information on this “adult education 
program”, write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON Street, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


For information address 
President Sypnry B. Snow, D.D., 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


‘Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THER =SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mzes. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. P 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OCABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. of 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADDERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others, 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. RutLepor, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNI® M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Sfreet, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 


lege Preparatory Course. Junior 


boarding school. Co 
Schi Students 


ool. Winter sports, Reasonable rates, 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


fAprin 2 1931 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 


| 
! 
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Call Rev. John R. Beyworth 
to Robert Collyer’s Church 


| Rey. John Rushton Heyworth, for the 
| past five years minister of the New Eng- 
_ land Congregational Church of Chicago, 
| Tll., entered on his duties as minister of 
| Unity Church, Chicago, April 1. Dr. Robert 
Collyer was formerly minister of this 
church. 

{ 
{ 


Personals 


Miss Grace Leslie, soloist at the West 
| Side Unitarian Church, New York City, 
on the closing of the church will become 
| soloist at the Community Church. 


Charles W. Gerould, a member of the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
died March 21. For many years he was 
head of the English department at the 
| East Boston High School. He was greatly 
interested in amateur singing, worked 
| with the Harvard Glee Club and was a 
member of the Appleton Chapel choir and 
the Harvard alumni chorus. 


Rey. C. H. Valentine of the Second 
Chureh, Brookline, Mass., was re-elected 
president of the Tufts College Club of 
Boston, Mass., at the annual meeting, 
March 21. 


Pr. Berkeley B. Blake, San Francisco, 
Calif., administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, is re- 
covering from an operation. 


Miss Elsie Barnard, who following her 
graduation from the Tuckerman School in 
1929 became a parish assistant in a Uni- 
yersalist church in Pawtucket, R.I., was 
married March 14 in Norwell, Mass., to 
George Francis Hodder. She is the 
daughter of James Holmes Barnard, a 
former president of the Laymen’s League 
chapter in Norwell, and Mrs. Barnard, 
and a niece of William L. Barnard, for- 
merly executive vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


Walter Thomas Mills, reformer and lec- 
turer, who is president of the San Jose 
(Oalif.) chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
is writing a series of twelve weekly ar- 
ticles on the modern family for The San 
Jose Mercury Herald. 


Dr. J. H. Lathrop’s Ministry 


The essential goodness of human nature 
is what has most impressed Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop during his ministry, he 
said March 6 at a service in honor of the 
twentieth anniversary of his pastorate at 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“The ministry is one of the richest and 
most arresting experiences anyone can 
enjoy”, he said, “because of the oppor- 
tunity to enter into the lives of people 
and explore the beautiful side of human 
nature. This beautiful side has so far out- 
shone the other side in the twenty years 
of my experience that the essential good- 
ness of human nature has been impressed 
on me.” 

_ Dr. John Howard Melish, who assisted 
the installation of Dr. Lathrop twenty 
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years ago, praised his leadership. Prayers 
were offered by Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rey. Edward J. Manning, Dr. 
Lathrop’s assistant. At a reception which 
followed the service, Dr. Lathrop received 

purse of gold from the congregation and a 
cane from the members of the old Second 
Unitarian Church, which was merged 
with the present church five years ago. 
The cane was made from a pew of the 
old church. 

Among the four hundred present were 
Robert Vidant, Albert Mason, Theodore 
Frothingham, Frank Lyman, Mrs. W. F. 
Hastman, Dr. and Mrs. John Haynes 
Holmes, Mrs. John Howard Melish, Mrs. 
Edward J. Manning, Rev. McKar] Neilsen, 
Rey. and Mrs. Arthur Coar, Rev. William 
Greene, Rey. and Mrs. Lon Ray Call, Dr. 
Henry Neumann, Rev. and Mrs. Morgan 
Phelps Noyes, Rev. Bradford Young and 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel M. Dorrance. 


es 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


SS 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke 
April 13—Mark. April 20—Matthew. 
April 27—Luke. May 4—The ‘Synoptic 
Gospels. 


By Professor James Hardy Ropes 


Hollis Professor of Divinity in the Theological School 
of Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


color, 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874/’ x 1244/’) 


PRIZES 
We shall award a 
copy of Ninety Years 
at the Isles of 
Shoals to the best 


poster submitted to 


us, not more than 
one poster to be sub- 
mitted by any one 
elass in a church 
school. 


N ATTRACTIVE 


Something New 


for Easter! 


poster to cut out and 
lanned for children from 5 to 8 


years, but fascinating for anyone who likes to 
do work of this kind. The cut-out sheet is per- 
forated so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. 
hour to cut out, paste and color. Complete out- 
fit in envelope with full instructions. 


akes about one 


Free sample copies available for ministers and 
others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - - 


Boston, Mass. 


os 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Minister: “Do you say your prayers 


every night, Oswald?’ “No—some nights 
I don’t want anything.” 


First Furniture Maker: “That bookcase 
isn’t an antique, is it?’ Second Furniture 
Maker: “No, but another day’s work and 
it will be.’’—Life. 


He wanted a city that should be fair, 
Where filth might never be seen ; 

And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 
To keep his backyard clean. 


A physicist, writing in a weekly paper, 
tells of a haunted boarding-house. We 
should not be easily convinced, however, 
says Punch, that there are such things as 
paying-ghosts. 


Five-year-old daughter: “Look at that 
funny man across the street!” Mother: 
“What is he doing?’ “Sitting on the pave- 
ment talking to a banana skin.” 

—Progressive Grocer. 


Wife (to boxer returning from fight) : 
“*Ow did you git on, Bill?’ Bill: “Fine— 
put ‘im to sleep in the third round.” 
Wife: “Good. Well, now you can try your 
’and on the baby.’’—Passing Show. 


The poet was famous, but the landlord 
wanted his rent. “I want my rent”, he ex- 
claimed, “and I want it to-day. If I don’t 
get it to-morrow people will be pointing 
out this house as the place where you 
once lived.’—The Humorist. 


Joe Cook tells this one. He walked into 
a restaurant the other day and ordered 
bean soup. Finding no beans in it, he 
immediately protested. The waitress re- 
torted: “Well, we have cabinet pudding, 
too, but you won’t find Andrew Mellon 
in it.’—New York Telegraph. 


A minister’s little daughter started to 
enter his study when her little fingers 
caught in the door. He jumped, and call- 
ing the mother, said, “You better come 
and look after this little girl.”” The mother 
came, and taking the child, said tenderly, 
‘Does it hurt so dreadfully?’ “Oh, it 
hurts’, said the child, “but the worst is 
that Daddy didn’t even say, ‘Oh!’” 


An old colored workman who had been a 
slave was used to the severest kind of 
labor. ‘‘Corporal”, as the old slave was 
ralled, was of a religious turn, and be- 
lieved with an unalterable firmness in the 
Bible truths brought to him. Finally the 
time came for “Corporal” to leave this 
world. The doctor said to him: ‘ ‘Corporal’, 
it is only right to tell you that you must 
die.” “Bless you, Doctor: don’t let that 
bother you: that’s what I’ve been living 
for’, said “Corporal”, with the happiest 
of smiles. 
Two of Dr. George L. Cady’s grand- 
children have been visiting our home. 
Donnie is five and Joan is two. They were 
in the other room playing and Joan 
started crying. Mrs. Cady said, “Joan, 
what is the matter?’ No reply. “Donnie, 
are you teasing Joan?’ Great silence. 
“Joan, is Donnie teasing you?’ The si- 
lence continued. Then Donnie was heard 
to say, “If she says ‘Yes’, she is a tattle- 
tale. If she says ‘No’, she will tell a lie.’ 

—Congregationalist. 
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|COOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rey. Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


“1 poe following hotels are worthy of 
_ patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and’shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


C0 


MUCOUS 


TULL 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from organ 
console or automatically... . Price, $4375 and 
up. .... Literature on request... .. Address 
Department 167 Deagan Building, Chicago. 


3¢. DEAGAN, inc. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 


Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Return Engagement 
ARTHUR C, PILLSBURY 
Lecture with Motion Pictures: 

“Miracles in Nature” 
REPERTORY THEATRE, BOSTON 
Saturday, April 11, at 10.30 A.M. 

Tickets $1.50, $1.90, 50 cents 


By mail from Miss Eminy D. FuRNESS, 
44 Oypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 
At Box Office, April 11 only 


Norfolk House Centre Benefit 
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Articles and Features 
Beste Sermon, by William L. Sullivan, 
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“I See Before Me This Easter Morning,” by 
Raymond H. Palmer . Tecate ft 
The Legitimacy of the Imagination, by 
Laurence Hayward . a3 hoe foe eee 
We Liberals and the Easter Story, by 
Dorothy Dyar; The Faith of Jesus in 
Immortality, by Edwin M. Slocombe . 
The Kingdom of Heaven. . ... . 
Disloyal Unitarian Officials; Northeaster 
Rips Off Roof at Shoals Chapel, Dislodges 
Breakwater Blocks, Ruins Wharves . 
How Churches Help Employment . . . 
New York City Unitarians Join in Figh 
Against Tammany Corruption. . . . 


Book Reviews 


A Hardy Perennial, by A. R. H.; Dr. Reese 
on Humanism, by Frederick May Eliot; 
Books FT ROS? (ee ee 

Religious News! (> %.15J 0h aot 


Pleasantries:' 5°: .'". Se eae 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihb 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples Scho 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 4 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough St 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sun 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 
Communion service immediately after mo 
service on the first Sunday of each n 
All seats free at all services. The chu 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (16 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, R 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John A 

Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. 
Raymond C, Robinson, organist and _ cho’ 
master. Easter at 11 a.M., Prof. John Bailli 
D.D. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. 3.30 P.M 
Children’s Service. Week-day services, 

P.M. Monday, organ recital; Tuesday 
Wednesday, Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parisl 
Brookline; Thursday to Friday, The Very R 
J. Arthur Glasier, Cathedral Church of § 
Luke, Portland, Maine. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (16 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rey. Bdwal 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A. 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THI 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Plac 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brookly 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, fiy 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howlai 
pethcoe D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82n 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. ‘ 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chure 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARIS! 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Su 
day at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hi 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd St 
during the erection of the new church at 80! 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friené 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church off 
at 183 East 80th Street. ; 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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TUTORING—Private lessons in all sub 
up to those included in College Entrance 
aminations. Summer Tutoring in preparati 
for next school year. I would also con 
taking one or two boys to my summer ho 
on Maine Coast for special study and — 
recreation. WILLIAM F, Coan, 19 Saxon FE 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Telephone: 
Newton 0807-R. \ 


ne 


